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He is full of people who just didn’t. They said no 


thank you, turned away, escaped to the desert, lived 
in barrels, burned down their own houses, killed their rapists, 
pushed away dinner, meditated into the light. Even babies 
refuse, and the elderly also. Animals refuse: at the zoo they 
gaze through Plexiglas, fling feces at human faces. Classes 
refuse. The poor throw their lives onto barricades, and work- 
ers slow the line. Enslaved people have always refused, poi- 
soning the feasts and aborting the embryos, and the diligent, 
flamboyant jaywalkers assert themselves against traffic as the 
first and foremost visible daily lesson in just not. 
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Saying nothing is a preliminary method of no. To practice 
unspeaking is to practice being unbending, more so in 
a crowd. Cicero wrote cum tacent, clamant'—“in silence 
they clamor’—and he was right: never mistake silence for 
agreement. Silence is as often conspiracy as it is consent. 
A room of otherwise lively people saying nothing, staring 
at a figure of authority, is silence as the inchoate of a now- 
initiated we wont. 


Sometimes our refusal is in our staying put. We perfect the 
loiter before we perfect the hustle. Like every toddler, each 
of us once let all adult commotion move around our small 
bodies as we inspected clover or floor tile. As teens we loi- 
tered, too, required Security to dislodge us, like how once 
in a country full of freely roaming dogs, I saw the primary 
occupation of the police was to try to keep the dogs out of the 
public fountains, and as the cops had moved the dogs from 
the fountains, a new group of dogs had moved in. This was 
just like being a teenager at the mall. 


Some days my only certain we is this certain we that didn't, 
ys My omy 
that wouldn't, whose bodies or spirits wouldnt go along. 
That we slowed, stood around, blocked the way, kept a stone 
Y> Kep 
face when the others were complicit and smiling. And still we 
P 8 
ghost, and no-show, and in the enigma of refusal, we find that 
we endogenously produce our own incapacity to even try, 
grow sick and depressed and motionless under all the mer- 
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NO 


ciless and circulatory conditions of all the capitalist yes and 
just cant, even if we thought we really wanted to. This is as 
if a river, who saw the scale of the levees, decided that rather 
than try to exceed them, it would outwit them by drying up. 


While it is true that refusal is a partner to death—I think 
it was Mary McCarthy who said even a gun to the head is 
merely an invitation—death is also a partner to refusal, as in 
often not the best option, but an option nonetheless. Death 
as refusal requires as its material only life, which if rendered 
cheap enough by the conditions that inspire the refusal, can 
become precious again when selectively and heroically de- 


ployed as a no. 


Poetry is sometimes a no. Its relative silence is the negative’s 
underhanded form of singing. Its flights into a wide-ranged 
interior are, in the world of fervid external motion, some- 
times a method of standing still. Poetry is semi-popular with 
teenagers and revolutionaries and good at going against, 
saying whatever is the opposite of something else, provid- 
ing nonsense for sense and sense despite the world’s alarming 
nonsense. Of all the poems of no, Venezuelan poet Miguel 
James’s Against the Police, as translated by Guillermo Parra, 
refuses the most elegantly: 


AGAINST THE POLICE 


My entire Oeuvre is against the police 
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If I write a Love poem it’s against the police 

And if I sing the nakedness of bodies I sing against the police 

And if I make this Earth a metaphor I make a metaphor against 
the police 

If I speak wildly in my poems I speak against the police 

And if I manage to create a poem it’s against the police 

I haven't written a single word, a verse, a stanza that isn’t against 
the police 

All my prose is against the police 

My entire Oeuvre 

Including this poem 

My whole Oeuvre 


Is against the police. 


Poets have famously enstatuated themselves among her- 
mits and saints as an expert-class of refusers. Emily Dickin- 
son, Gwendolyn Brooks, George Oppen, Amiri Baraka stand 
in that pantheon of “not this,” those who sometimes wore 
their laurels like a crown of thorns. The pantheon of those 
who wont is the best church poetry has to offer. It’s a temple 
perfumed with the incense of sacrificed literary reputation, 
littered with bankruptcy notices for cynical cultural capi- 
tal, warmed by the greater fire of the intrinsic, populated by 
the most famous and the most anon. In it, you will find no 
poetry in the shape of a cowardly maybe, or fluorescent yes, or 
cloying, collaborating, reactionary, status-loving, and desper- 
ately eager whatever-they-say-I'll-do. 
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I like no. It’s sidewise to a reverse mantra (om). It’s stealthy, 
portable, and unslouching. It presides over the logic of my 
art, and even when it is uttered erringly there is something 
admirable in its articulation. But even the greatest refusalists 
of the poets might be somewhat ironic deployers of that refus- 
al, for what is refused often amplifies what is not. The no of a 
poet is so often a yes in the carapace of no. The no of a poet is 
sometimes but rarely a no to a poem itself, but more usually 
a no to all dismal aggregations and landscapes outside of the 
poem. It’s a no to chemical banalities and wars, a no to em- 
ployment and legalisms, a no to the wretched arrangements 
of history and the greed-laminated earth. 


Sometimes poetry enacts its refusal in its formal strategies, 
and of these formal strategies of refusal, among the simplest is 
the poetic technique called “turning the world upside down.” 
This Walt Whitman poem, called “Transpositions,” depends 
upon reversal as enacted refusal: 


Let the reformers descend from the stands where they are forever 
bawling—let an idiot or insane person appear on each of the 
stands; 

Let the judges and criminals be transposed—tlet the prison 
keepers be put in prison—let those that were prisoners take 
the keys; 

Let them that distrust birth and death lead the rest. 
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“Transpositions” inverts social classes so that the structure 
which enforces the existence of those social classes is exposed 
as unworkable. Whitman's poem is generous and ongoing in 
that anyone reading this could practice the same mode of 
refusal, write some transpositions, too. Here’s how: take what 
is, and turn it upside down. Or take what is and make it what 
isn't. Or take what isn’t and make it what is. Or take what is 
and shake it until change falls out of its pockets. Or take any 
hierarchy and plug the constituents of its bottom into the 
categories of its top. Or take any number of hierarchies and 
mix up their parts. 


In Bertolt Brechts 1935 essay, “Writing the Truth: The Five 
Difficulties,”* there’s a fragment of an ancient Egyptian poem 
of reversal: 


So it is: the nobles lament and the servants rejoice. Every city 
says: Let us drive the strong from out of our midst. The offices 
are broken open and the documents removed. The slaves are 


becoming masters. 


So it is: the son of a well-born man can no longer be recognized. 


‘The mistress’s child becomes her slave girl’s son. 


So it is: The burghers have been bound to the millstones. Those 


who never saw the day have gone out into the light. 
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So it is: The ebony poor boxes are being broken up; the noble 
sesban wood is cut up into beds. Behold, the capital city 
has collapsed in an hour. Behold, the poor of the land have 


become rich. 


Brecht writes about the poem, “It is significant that this is 
the description of a kind of disorder that must seem very 
desirable to the oppressed. And yet the poet’s intention is not 
transparent.” Through reversal, the poem spares itself from 
the political perils of a direct call for upending the world 
while through imagining it, makes the impossible slightly 
less so. Now that the unfamiliar order has been given a cogni- 
tive rehearsal in the safety of a poem, it doesn’t seem quite as 
unlikely that the capital city could collapse in an hour or the 
poor of the land could become rich. But more than a cogni- 
tive rehearsal, that city’s collapse also gets a social one: it has 
not only been staged in one person’s mind, it has also been 
shared, and in its sharing, the desires of the poem step—as 
the fulfillment of these desires require their own social re- 
quirement of collective effort—toward an enactment. 


Refusal, which is only sometimes a kind of poetry, does not 
have to be limited to poetry, and turning the world upside 
down, which is often a kind of poetry, doesn’t have to be 
limited to words. Words are useful for upending the world 
in that they are cheap, ordinary, portable, and generous, and 
they don’t mess us up too badly if we use them wrong, not 
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like matches or machetes, but poetry is made up of ideas and 
figurations and tropes and syntaxes as much as it is made up 
of words. We can make a poetry without language because 
language as the rehearsal material of poetry has made the way 
for another poetry, that of objects, actions, environments and 
their arrangement. This is not saying to be a poet means you 
can only rehearse turning over the world: now try putting the 
chair on your head. 


Transpositions and upendings, at least for a minute, refuse 
and then reorder the world. So, too, poetry manages a trans- 
position of vocabulary: a refusalist poet’s “against” is an agile 
and capacious “for,” expanding the negative to genius and 
the opposite of to unforeseen collapses and inclusions. These 
words mean something else, or as the British poet Sean 


Bonney writes: 


Our word for Satan is not their word for Satan. Our 
word for Evil is not their word for Evil. Our word for 


Death is not their word for Death.’ 


There is a lot of room for a meaning inside a “no” spoken in 
the tremendous logic of a refused order of the world. Poet- 
rys no can protect a potential yes—or more precisely, poet- 
ry’s no is the one that can protect the hell yeah, or every hell 
yeahs variations. In this way, every poem against the police is 
also and always a guardian of love for the world. 
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1. From Cicero’s First Catilinarian. Another translation: “Their silence 
speaks volumes.” 


2. Brecht’s essay also includes this useful advice: “Those who are against 
Fascism without being against capitalism, who lament over the barbarism 
that comes out of barbarism, are like people who wish to eat their veal with- 
out slaughtering the calf. They are willing to eat the calf, but they dislike 
the sight of blood. They are easily satisfied if the butcher washes his hands 
before weighing the meat. They are not against the property relations which 
engender barbarism; they are only against barbarism itself. They raise their 
voices against barbarism, and they do so in countries where precisely the 
same property relations prevail, but where the butchers wash their hands 
before weighing the meat.” 


3. From Sean Bonney’s blog, “Abandoned Buildings.” 
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When the Lambs Rise up 
Against the Bird of Prey 


T! lamb is not innocent. The lamb knows how to read 
the quivering of each lamb nearby, how to become 
not one lamb but many lambs in the formation of lamb-like 
relation, each lamb-back mostly indistinguishable from the 
back of the next. The lamb knows how to read the feeling of 
the form of each other all together, the fears and pleasures 
and neutralities of each other, what is expressed in a bleat or 
twitch when the lamb is with the next one and there is never 


one lamb alone. 
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4 


A philosopher,* the one who appreciated almost nothing 
about lambs, once wrote: “The birds of prey may regard [the 
lambs] a little mockingly, and maybe say to themselves, “We 
bear no grudge against them, these good lambs, we even love 
them: nothing is tastier than a tender lamb.” It is true that 
the bird of prey, like many predators, has as a hobby the re- 
finement of its own good taste. And it is indeed good taste 
to taste the tender lamb. “I love the lamb!” the bird of prey 
exclaims and means it. This is because the bird of prey’s ed- 
ucation is in desiring, and its form of desire is as narrow as 


wanting to taste. 


The lamb is different. The lamb does not learn by following 
desire or refining it: the lamb learns by understanding the 
world as asystem, in all its variation and relation, so that it may 
effectively remain alive inside it. What the lamb possesses, 
animated not by desire but by lambness, is a sensibility 
characterized by a philosopher, the one who appreciated 
almost nothing about lambs, as “the vengeful cunning of the 


powerless.” 


The lamb knows how to read the motion of the air and knows 
the airs stillness. It knows the pattern of the bird of prey’s 
flight, the slight shift in temperature resulting from the bird’s 
shadow, the sound of the bird’s cry overhead and the other 
sounds from which the bird’s cry distinguishes itself. The 
lamb knows the general system of sound: the lamb must un- 
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derstand quietness, too, so that the lamb can understand the 
q 
quiet’s relation to predation. 


The lamb knows all it knows through awareness of the pat- 
terns embedded in a generalized state of risk. The lamb’s way 
of sensing is a clear-minded sensing of the world as world 
aligns against the lamb: demystified, dependent, and with 
brutality intact. The lamb—like all prey, and unlike any 
predator—is a scholar of the all, but the bird of prey flying 
overhead mistakes its expertise in corpses for proof of its own 


general acuity. 


The bird of prey may have talons, but to have talons is to con- 
ceive the world in an eye-to-claw-to-beak relation. The bird 
of prey makes only acquisitions. Its knowledge is a series of 
kills. The bird of prey knows what it knows only in a system 
built from desire’s instances, maintained in the expectation 
of desire’s satiation: a hawk-eye sees with the arrogance of 
only the particular of what it wants, not the whole of what 
is. The bird of prey understands a kill to be the world in its 
entirety when, in fact, a kill is only dinner, and dinner is not 
the entire world. 


The lamb’s intelligence obtains from an education forged in 
the negative: it is a cunning derived from fortune and ne- 
cessity. The lamb’s genius is, as the philosopher described it, 
“the bitter state that even insects possess,” and if this genius 
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becomes a taste, it is a taste made of grudge. In this its taste 


is much like our own. 
the stupid logic of dinner 


We were not innocent. Our education was authored by 
our senses. Our lambness was written into our bodies 
with the violence of the world as it is, but our interest in 
understanding our own education began to take the form of 
the bird of prey’s pursuit. There we were at once formed by 
grudge and narrowed by desire. In everything we wanted, all 
we acquired, and in how we could not want, how we could 
acquire nothing, we were simultaneously the lamb and the 
bird of prey. 


Our mixed nature was not innocent. No matter how much a 
predator-like acquisition of learning acts upon a lamb-interi- 
or, a lamb still appears to all who see it like a lamb. The lamb 
might be a doubly-conscious lamb, but the bird of prey’s 
stupid logic of dinner remains, for the time being, the logic 


of the world. 
the saddest part of the fable 
This is the saddest part of the fable, the part about the foolish 


lamb who wanted to show off what it had learned to the 
world that remained, in the world’s logic, the world. This is 
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the part about the lamb who zarrates, which means this is the 
saddest part of the fable because the lamb who tells the story 
of itself as a lamb is the lamb who is rehearsing its own eulogy. 

The lamb who narrates the education provided to the lamb 
from its lambness is the type of lamb who confesses to 
wolves. To tell a story about being a lamb and to tell it in 
the language of a wolf is to tell a story that is foreplay to 
the wolf’s pleasure, prelude to the lamb’s demise. The lamb, 
by making the predator’s literature out of its own education, 
risks enlightening the wolf to the lamb’s defenses. For the 
wolf is a creature whose weakness, like the weakness of all 
predators, is that by itself, it knows almost nothing. Like the 
bird of prey, it is in love with its dinner, oblivious to all but 


to the kill. 


This is the saddest part of the fable because the lamb who tells 
is the talking kill, and sadder still, that it is the one who often 
calls itself, because it is speaking the language of the wolf, 


“dinner.” 


The lamb who speaks on the nature of lambness at any 
length in the forms made available by predators is the one 
who ceases to have the lamb-like cunning of the crowd of 
lambs. This lamb talks, but it is no longer fully articulate. 
Alone, it is no longer a genius of the being that is all of 
the others, together, each with the next one, perceiving the 
all, and never with one lamb alone. In this, the lamb who 
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tells the story of its education is a lamb whose education has 


failed. 


Our education has failed. But we thought that if we left 
the wolf’s chamber and returned to the study of the general 
system we could find a remedy for this. 


to become even more animals 


In the gospels, the lamb who found itself too much among 
the wolves was to become even more animals: “Therefore be 
as shrewd as snakes and as innocent as doves.” 


Were lambs always also snakes? Is this why there are so many 
specific architectures, so many laws and their enforcers, so 
many cameras embedded throughout the everywhere and the 
clouds themselves the police and so many micro and macro 
expositions of general and specific violence? Is this why we 
were kept apart, so that we could not care for each other, so 
that we could never feel the cunning of the slightest motion 
of our friend’s body, so that we could not tell our jokes to 
each other, altogether, back mostly indistinguishable from 
other back, in the whispers that prefigure revolt? 


This shrewdness of lambs, announced in every brick and lock 


of the architecture and every weaponized cloud, was rarely 
mentioned in the books written by the birds of prey. The 
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lamb’s shrewdness was omitted from almost every philos- 
ophy, but the stubborn thesis of the danger posed by the 
lambs was written in the material everywhere of the every- 
where there were lambs and those who would eat them. 


As lambs we lacked philosophy and we lacked architecture, 
but we spent years in rigorous analysis of the merits of “dove” 
and “snake.” What was an innocent? Were we Promethean 
lambs, with snakelike cunning, who could steal whatever of a 
predators being is necessary, bringing it back for our own use, 
that we may exceed or abolish our lambness? Did we make a 
year of nothing but 0’s: the dove’s annum, après deluge? 


Many lambs work for years to steal fire but do not know what 
use a lamb has for flames. 


Here’s a quote from a book about lambs who would rise up 
against the bird of prey:° 


“Just as we would be lost if we did not appropriate the 
contents of books and pictures, so too we would perish 
if we did not already regard every piece of equipment in 


the plant, every object we produced as our asset.” 
When the lamb is a snake is a lamb and all the world 


rearranged is itself what is innocent as a dove, the judgment 
our bodies wrote in us would become a different day. The 
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world was to be grasped in its all; then it had to be sensed as 
what it is—already ours. 


in that year made from the minutes of our senses 


In the year made from the minutes of our senses, that one 
in which we had not yet lived, we held our cognitive after- 
the-flood. In our imagined dove’s annum, we were the lambs 
appropriating the contents of the sky and the field for the 
lambs. The shadows formed by clouds were a literature. We 
heard love songs in the nearness of each others backs; we saw 
monuments in our shared perception of quivers. We knew 
what was above our heads not as hawk and not-hawk. We 
knew the air as the air. 


Our imagination was not innocent. We wrote messages to 
each other on our phones and on the Internet: “That’s my 
other theory, beyond all my obsessive animal taxonomies, 
that what we must find lies right there between the vulgas 
and the vulnus, the crowd and the wound.” 


“Have I gone too far with a portrait of our times?” This was 
a loosened fable of ressentiment: I wanted to shake the lamb 
out of moral philosophy. I did this so that what the lamb 
knows—to never mistake dinner for the totality—can finally 
be of use. 
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4. This philosopher with the low opinion of lambs is Friedrich Nietzsche, 
who offered his thoughts on them in 1887 in On the Genealogy of Morals. 


5. In Matthew 10:16, it is Jesus who asks us to become at least two other 
animals after he says “I am sending you out like sheep among wolves.” 


6. This book is The Aesthetics of Resistance by Peter Weiss. 
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[e that since 1967 six people are a riot. I tell this to 
my friend Cara, and she says, of Kansas City, “Were chill 


. bY » 
until were not. 


A hundred people shout the word “Hopefully.” A hundred 
people shout “Um.” A hundred people shout “No one has 
ever repeated my words before,” and a hundred people shout 
“I will take care of you if you need help.” Ten people shout 
“Point of procedure!” Five hundred people shout “What we 
are for? Class war.” Three hundred people shout “Let them 
go!” and at the sound of the shouting people, the police let 
the people go. 
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The police are drinking green tea. The police are promising 
a blind eye. The police are posing for pictures. The police 
are fist pumping the air. The police are saying, “Take down 
your tents.” The police are saying, “Stay on the sidewalk.” 
‘The police are saying they haven't had a raise in three years. 
The police are hugging Guy Fawkes. The police are turn- 
ing on their sirens. The police are showing off their tattoos. 
The police are bragging theyd run over old ladies. The 
police are saying, “You'll be arrested.” The police won't take 
off their badges. The police won't give up their guns. The 
police want to talk to us. The police are saying the names of 


their wives. 


Pm working through the city ordinances and doing a lot of 
copying and pasting and analyzing. Pm spending my night 
reconstructing a civic history by staring at some codes. This 
city is made of two states. The river dividing it holds the 
bodies of those who had tried to escape to freedom: the old 
city boss Pendergast’s ready-mixed-concrete makes up the 
hard surface of the city and is said to be full of bones. People 
at Occupy Kansas City ask each other “What side you from?” 
There’s a lot of quiet evidence, too, of the city’s extra-legal 
legality—that’s a local strategy of inefficiency in the shards of 
civic databases. To Occupy Kansas City is to occupy a split 
and barely-functioning thing, how to occupy a city made 
from the wild west, racial injustice, emancipatory urges, 
and off-hand under-hand anti-rule. When we are occupying 
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Kansas City, we are also occupying “suspect nostalgia and 
equally suspect admiration for decay.” 


‘There is one guy here wearing 90’s goth pants and a gas mask 
and dirty dreads. He likes to run around screaming FUCK 
AMERICA and BOMB THE FED. People worry about him. 
They sometimes stand up to condemn him, call him a provo- 
cateur. Whatever he is he is also like an avatar of Rousseau’s 
natural man, an animated incivility, all embodied rage-quit 
and totally regular, like an eternal flame. 


Parents with infants stroll with their infants, also some 
women cook dinner. A small child sometimes paces the en- 
campment practicing her protest chants on a megaphone. A 
media team of people in black framed glasses watch YouTube 
videos. There is a collie here whose only countenance is the 
business-like countenance of a herder. He is unleashed, and 
he is unwavering in the anti-personal way he circles the gath- 
ered crowd. He has no time to be petted as he weaves through 
the people’s herd. 


I google “How do I put on for my city?” and the answer, from 
a person named “Lil-E Ima get a job at 11,” is “Whatever 
your city needs, you give it to them.” 


When I ask some people “Why?” one person says it is God 
and another says it is the Buddha and another says it is the 
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great feminine force of the earth and another says it is Ron 
Paul and another says it is human reason and another says it 
is the greedy thieves and bullshit and some guys talk about 
being at Zuccotti Park and some other guys go talk to unions 
and one person tells me it was the tear-gassing of the young 
women and another person says it is so parents can have 
more time with their kids. A guy says he’s there because he 
hates it when people tell other people to leave the premises. 
A homeless guy says it’s because he was told there would be 
food. A guy standing near me says that his mom says if he 
keeps coming back she will no longer put a roof over his 
head. A couple of guys who act like leaderless-leaders just 
act like I am not there. One guy says he’s been there since 
the beginning thirteen days ago, and it’s all the new people 
who keep coming who mess things up. Another guy lost his 
home. 


Everyone says nothing is generalizable. The people come and 
go, and no one night is like the other. People take up: they 
leave. They are satisfied until they are dissatisfied. The process 
is horizontal until it’s not. The occupation splits and joins, 
assembles and dissembles, attracts and repels. It’s a crowd 
always gathering and falling apart, clustering and scattered 
and, in its off-hand under-hand anti-rule, inefficient and in 
this inefficiency as lovely as the under-handed anti-rule of 
Kansas City itself. 
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Some days I would swear to you that nothing but this place 
exists. When I leave the occupied space of the city into the or- 
dinary space of the city, the ordinary space has ceased to feel 
real. The ordinary world is a theme park now, faux-hygienic, 
grating, insincere. My feeling for the occupation is almost 
exactly like love, vulnerable and half-mad, but I am handing 
my heart not to another human but to an unfixed, circulating 
crowd. The stakes feel high, and I question my desire, my 
attachment, tell myself it is just a cold park, some strangers, 
the same sad world. But I’m pretty sure I’ve been waiting my 
whole life for this, pretty sure that we have made a rip in the 
everything. And from the cut—that cold place—we shout. 
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k ansas City is a condition to aspire to, a direction to 
ead, an urgent requirement, a location of both gen- 
eral and specific bliss. How precisely one gets to Kansas City 


is of no importance, it is only that Kansas City is a place to 
which a person must get. 


When Fats Domino sings his version of the song “Kansas 


City,” he is like Socrates who says of his ideal city: 


Let me feast my mind with the dream as day dreamers 
are in the habit of feasting themselves when they are 
walking alone; for before they have discovered any 


means of effecting their wishes ... they proceed with 
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their plan, and delight in detailing what they mean to 


do when their wish has come true.” 


Fats Domino might take a plane to the ideal city, he might 
take a train, but even if he has to walk there, he will get to it 
the same. 


Kansas City is a site of general desire at which there is a 
specific point of bliss: the crossroads of 12" street and Vine 
that during its golden age had one hundred jazz clubs, a 
million songs, was the place where the instruments learned 
the form of human rhetoric and would argue back and forth 
until dawn. And, as is the nature of Kansas City, rumor 
was that this location had no law but that of nature and/or 
pleasure and/or temporary arbitrary displays of corrupt civic 


power. 


It is unclear whether Fats or whoever else sings his version of 
the song has a specific woman in mind as he begins: maybe 
she is an ideal Kansas City woman narrowed down and built 
up from the general desirability of all Kansas City women 
who are not merely pretty but also “crazy.” To be the song’s 
woman in Kansas City is to be like the song’s Kansas City: 
attractive, irrational, lawless, simultaneously attainable and 
unattainable, governable and not. He’s going to get himself 
one of these citizens of the dream city, but, also, he will be 
got. When Fats sings, Kansas City is never gone to and the 
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Kansas City woman is never precisely had—it is the city kept 


static in its utopian criminality. 


In some versions of the song Kansas City, it is not the idea of 
the possession of a crazy little woman that causes the singer 
to desire a Kansas City, it is crazy ways of loving—the attain- 
ability and unattainability of Kansas City no longer located 
in a specific or gendered body, but in the no-law-but-that- 
of-Dionysius nature of the Kansas City love. This is the ver- 
sion, too, in which the singer ends up on the corner with a 
Kansas City woman and some Kansas City wine. There are 
versions, too, in which the singer tells whoever is listening to 
keep his or her hands off the Kansas City woman. There are 
other versions in which the singer no longer ends up on the 
corner of 12" street and Vine, but on any generic corner with 
a suitcase. No longer does the singer arrive in a district of a 
thousand songs but is as hapless as any traveler anywhere. 
There is a Beatles version, a blanket of anglopheniety which 
descends upon the city and extinguishes it as both ideal polis 
and historical fact. Kansas City in that version is a place from 
where one fetches a crazy woman rather than an ideal and 


criminal republic of crazy women, crazy love, and crazy wine. 


I am walking to the corner of 43™ and Warwick, and I am 
listening to Fats Domino sing of 12" street and Vine. I am in 
Kansas City, but all I want in life is to go to Kansas City. How 
does a person go from Kansas City to Kansas City? What 
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mode of transportation can I take? 12" Street and Vine is no 
longer an intersection, and after every Kansas City Royals’ 
game, the Beatles version plays. 


If you ever actually get to Kansas City near the place Fats 
Domino aspired to, you will see the facades of “Kansas City.” 
This sounds like a poetic turn of phrase, but it is only a poetic 
fact: if you get to Kansas City, near 12 and Vine, you will 
see the facades erected for the set of the Robert Altman film, 
Kansas City. These façades were built in 1996, the year I first 
lived in Kansas City. I don’t know how to explain how I got 
to Kansas City without a complex and personal story and 
what was then out of these events my abandonment of ev- 
erything that had to do with “poetry” or being “a poet,” but I 
swore I would never do anything like that, be anything like a 
“poet” if that’s what being a poet meant. I was twenty-three. 
For the first time, I'd crossed a state line from Kansas to live, 
if only just barely, someplace else. I had never been east of the 
Mississippi, had never been to anything like a coast. Kansas 
City was what I had to aspire to—the ideal city waiting for 


me to arrive. 


What I knew when I got to Kansas City was that I couldn't 
be a poet—that I refused to be one—and I was soon inside 
whatever was not a poem, working in the shelters and 
community centers of Kansas City and thinking the only 
possible life was a life of politics, and the only possible 
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politics was a politics for women and children and the poor. 
When I think of telling you what was in Kansas City the 
year the facades of Kansas City were built, my thoughts 
turn red and what I see is a field of feeling: sorrow, rage. I 
think of the children I loved in Kansas City before I had 
my own child, before we were a poor mother and child 
like these poor mothers and children I worked with in the 
shelters. When I think of the year the facades were erected 
in Kansas City, I think of the other monumental failure 
of that year—Bill Clinton’s “Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act”— that one piece of 
legislation which more than any other in my lifetime, directly 
and catastrophically immiserated those who are women, and 
mothers or children and poor.’ 


I had, the year the façades were built, an immersion in the 
first wave of life under neoliberal austerity and the failure 
of the left, saw the failures of what remained of feminism 
to organize around the interests of poor women and chil- 
dren. Although the lives of the poor mothers I worked with 
were not yet my life, that changed soon enough. I think of 
the exhausted mothers who, as welfare became workfare and 
life constricted into an impossible bargain, had to choose be- 
tween abusive partners and living in their cars or the unsafe 
living rooms of people who might and did hurt their chil- 
dren, who had the optionless-option of continued personal 
abuse or the impersonal abuse of the shelters and privatiz- 
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ing welfare system that regularly humiliated the mothers for 
being poor, for being unmarried, for having been women of 
color who had children or women of any color who had chil- 
dren by many fathers or white women who had children with 
fathers who were not white. 


I stayed in Kansas City from 1996 until four years later, 
shortly after my daughter was born. I thought it was strange 
the façades of Kansas City stayed up all those years, but they 
remain today, and it looks like the facades of Kansas City will 
stay up until they fall off. These aging facades are their own 
ruin now, instead of a mask on a ruin. It sounds like a poetic 
problem, that we have a ruined mask on ruin, and it is, and 
because of this I distrust it. 


Kansas City is made up of more than one city. Sometimes 
people will know this—they will ask you Which Kansas City? 
If you live in what is roughly understood as Kansas City, this 
question of “Which Kansas City?” has many answers. It’s a 
city of lines and borders and boundaries, and while this is the 
case with many cities, the lines and borders and boundaries 
of Kansas City have a unique historical weight. If this were 
the 1850s, the line between the different Kansas Cities would 
be a line which for black people, could mean the difference 
between freedom and slavery. Or if the person who crossed 
the line was a white person, in one Kansas City they might 
agree with or take advantage of the law that they could own 
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other humans, and if they crossed to the other, this might be 
so that they could fight against that. 


There is a ghost town in Kansas City, Kansas, called Quinda- 
ro. It’s hard to get to, its own set of ruins. Its name means 
“bundle of sticks tied together.” To find it you must first go 
deep on Quindaro Boulevard, and if you are lucky you will 
find the wooden John Brown statue, then you must walk up 
a muddy bluff past it, past what, when I went there, were 
locked gates. If you get to Quindaro, you will see the ruins of 
an autonomous community built by former enslaved people, 
indigenous people, and abolitionists, the site at which people 
who crossed the river could finally be free.’ 


In 1996, when I first visited Quindaro, the local historian 
who guided the tour said that Quindaro was hidden from 
Kansas City as part of a conspiracy of the powerful, that no 
one wanted the people here to know that black people had a 
community devoted to liberation, that there were indigenous 
people and white people too who would be so “crazy”—like 
John Brown—to fight and die for justice for black people and 
against the racist whites. The local historians wanted people 
to know this Kansas City, so when you were asked Which 
Kansas City? you could have a better story to tell. 


I think a lot about the form of Kansas City. I think I must 
think about it because I am now a poet, and if I think of the 
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content of Kansas City, even for a moment, I get that red and 
painful scrim over my memory that brings me back to poli- 
tics. In Kansas City there are things that are not quite riots. 
I once wrote “There are no politics in Kansas City. In Kansas 
City, instead of politics, we have two things: money and race. 
We have a third: children, and the way they are hated and 
feared here has mostly to do with the two other things.” 


There is a problem for a poet who lives in a city like this. 
There is, along with the brutality, the aesthetic allure of ruins 
and the long Western poetic tradition of admiring them. Like 
many “ruined” Midwestern cities, there is the problem of “art” 
in Kansas City, and of artists and gentrifiers and lifestyle. It is 
a problem that exists precisely because of the aesthetic allure 
of a city like this, and its cheap space and cheap lawlessness: 
these vacancies created by white supremacy and capital. 


I have a problem this time in Kansas City because I have no 
longer refused poetry. Because what I come from now is poetry, 
and poetry is also my city, and poetry is a city whose citizens also 
have a tradition of admiring and profiting from and 
colonizing the suffering or tragedies of others. What is the 
poetry of Kansas City is a society erupting into firefights and 
tragedies, of the natural comedy of ruined cities, of puppets 
and shams, of holy and unholy divisions, of ghosts given free 


reign over life. 
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I would show you every diagram of borders here, of race and 
money, and you could wonder like me at the lines drawn 
across Kansas City and what does and does not cross them. 
I would give you the facts of death in this place, also called 
“Killer City,” too. I think sometimes, when people come to 
visit me and we drive across these borders, about what terri- 
ble ghostly police must enforce these checkpoints, must hold 
these conditions as stable. But we know what these ghost 
police are, they are white supremacy and patriarchy and capi- 
tal, and we know how the actual police work in concert with 
the ghosts. I think also of the ghost armies that could rise 
against these ghost police, think of the history which waits 
under the facade again revealed, ready to provide content for 
the now brutal form of the city. 


I think of how this is a city that once had the most mean- 
ingful border any city could have—that between freedom 
and slavery—and of what exists now in Kansas City: what 
borders, what traversals and reversals, could and must most 
urgently occur. 
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7. This is Socrates from Plato’s Republic at the moment Socrates is seeking 
permission from his interlocutors to imagine a city that does not yet exist. 


8. Gwendolyn Mink in her 1998 book Welfares End describes it like this: 
“The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act of 1996 locked 
poor single mothers in a police state that steals their rights and denies 
them income security. The welfare police state provides cash assistance, 
food stamps, and Medicaid to poor single mothers and their children, but 
only if mothers reveal their most intimate relations to government, only if 
they agree to associate with the men whom government designates as the 


children’s fathers, and only if they forfeit the right to care for their own 
children.” 


9. From a 2017 article in The Kansas City Star: “Though best known for its 
Bleeding Kansas and Underground Railroad legacies, Quindaro also played 
a role in the women’s rights movement before becoming home to many 
freed slaves, their offspring and the first African-American university west 
of the Mississippi River.” 
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A first the book looked blank. Only as hands and fin- 
gers touched it did words begin to appear. The nouns 
came first: page 118, “ambivalence,” on 74, “police,” on 319, 
“manufacture.” Verbs emerged from anything that rubbed 
against them. One reader, who dropped cracker crumbs on 
page 17, brushed her fingers against a page to reveal the word 
“disassociate” and then the words “would have been.” 


When breath fell on it, the book took on some adverbs and 
adjectives. When one page fell on another, this brought out 
the book’s prepositions. A reader who had previously touched 
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page 235, revealing “debt collection,” became agitated, and 
threw the book across the room. Through this she learned 
the means by which the book might get some punctuation! 


Conjunctions came and went. They arrived under conditions 
of sunlight and disappeared under conditions of fluorescence. 
In the dark, the conjunctions were neither here and/or nor 
there. 


Eventually, when one of the book’s first readers rested the 
volume upon his chest, the quicker-than-average beating of 
his heart revealed the book’s title: 


ANNALS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE DESTRUCTION 
OF UNWRITTEN LITERATURE 


It took a few years, but finally the book’s readers brought the 
book fully into being. At the moment when the last question 
mark appeared at the end of the last fully formed question, 
the readers of this book that took some time to appear came 
together to form The Society for the Destruction of Unwrit- 
ten Literature. They did this in future-reverse. 
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Highlights from the First Meeting of the Society for the 
Destruction of Unwritten Literature as Written in Future 
Reverse: 


"Lam no longer sorry that | have not lived in a way to 
leave proof that | have never lived." 


"We would like to un-erase ourselves.” 


"We must re-remember this previously unfelt feeling 
that we have a right to re-exist.” 


Then The Society for the Destruction of Unwritten Litera- 
ture experienced a schism. 


This was over the project of a universal history of un- 
forgetting. Hardliners insisted it was only by a series of un- 
orchestrated and un-careful touches that whatever was true 
but not apparent might be revealed. A small but vocal group 
of the membership insisted that for every touch that could 
reveal what was once lost, there existed a touch that in equal 
measure could wear away what was sufficiently maintained 
but ought not to be. 


Eventually, the book that took a while to appear had a rival. 
In this rival book, full of boldly-printed and immediately- 
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apparent words, a reader could find accounts of the scandalous 
misdeeds of otherwise virtuous humans, could read con- 
fessions and exposures, and could learn a great number of 
secrets kept for millennia, like what to do about a broken 
heart and how not to worry too much about the future. 


Everyone wanted to get their hands on the desirable book 
of so much-something with so-many-immediately-apparent 
words. Everyone wanted to turn each page with their hands 
to arrive at the next page that they would turn with their 
hands to get to the next one and then the next. But as readers 
touched the book’s pages, the words faded and disappeared. 
The ink evaporated, taking verbs with it, then nouns and 
pronouns, then prepositions and conjunctions, adverbs and 
adjectives. If a reader wept over these losses, and her tears 
landed on almost any page, the entire book (the one that 
appeared so full of boldly printed and immediately apparent 
words, accounts of misdeeds, well-guarded secrets, and other 
fully desirable things) all-of-a-sudden, and totally without 


compromise, dissolved. 
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| he name Bo Diddley means “diddley squat” which 


also means nothing, yet Bo Diddley was always calling 
after himself. When Bo Diddley called “Hey, Bo Diddley,” 
this is what he was also calling: “Hey Bo Diddley, Hey Ab- 
solutely nothing, Hey nothing at all.” Bo Diddley’s one-trick 
made him singular, except that what is nothing is also the 
most numerous: “Hey Bo Diddley, you who are rampant- 
ly eponymous, tell yourself and by extension everyone else 
about you who are the person who is always calling after the 
nothing that is yourself and everything else.” 


A person can find “Bo Diddley” wherever there is nothing. 
The location at which one might find the most nothing is The 
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Palace of Irony, but The Palace of Irony is probably no palace 
at all. It is the opposite of Utopia, which is where you also 
might find Bo Diddley. In Utopia, which is the palace that is 
no place, a person can have all of the furniture but none of 
the building. Utopia isn’t and can’t be, but it’s crowded with 
elaboration. This is a type of nothing that is Bo Diddley, in 
how it is what isn’t, except how it is certainly filling cognition 


with how it all should be. 


In the Palace of Irony, on the other hand, everything is 
real estate. But if you step inside of it, there is no fur- 
niture: no reliable chair, sofa, bed, or stool for sitting. 
This is Bo Diddley’s other nothing. The Palace of Irony is 
pure location made of a method of juxtaposition: it’s the 
method of knives that sharpen each other until nothing is 


left but the grind. 


If Bo Diddley could do anything, it was grind. In this, he 
once again resembles nothing, for the most familiar nothing 
that is so much something is the grind, by which I mean 
the daily one, how in it time wears away like blades against 
themselves. The grind is at least partial evidence that Bo 
Diddley was, apart from himself and nothing, also a clock. “A 
clock” is the punch line to the riddle: “What marks everything 
but itself leaves no mark?” And “time” is the punch line to 
what can be told but never speaks: the minutes, half hours, 
hours, days, weeks, years and decades shuffle away, and if you 
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dont see them on a face at the instant they appeared there, 
you will never see them again. So, too, the shuffle of a Bo 
Diddley song: hands over minutes, each like the other but 
never exactly, also like sands in the hourglass, or the sands on 
which the people danced to Bo Diddley’s Beach Party, 1962. 
When you sing along to “Hey Bo Diddley” what you really 
sing is “Hey, come here, whatever both desperately needs and 
dissipates itself, what is marked by its unmarking, what tells 
but doesn’t speak, what is and isn’t until there is nothing and 


everything left.” 


It is in the Palace of Irony that what is nothing can, despite 
its nothingness, disappear and what a person uses to mark its 
passage leaves no mark at all. In the Palace of Irony, also, Bo 
Diddley’s face was straight man to his feet, which were hilar- 
ious, and Bo Diddley’s rhythm was his melody (Bo Diddley: 
“I play drum licks on the guitar”). His hot was his cool. His 
going hard was his laying back. His showing off was his hu- 
mility. For Bo Diddley, like any virtuoso, the least amount of 
effort was to allow all of his effort to be unleashed. 


It is in the no place that is Utopia that you will find the origin 
story of Bo Diddley. It’s the story of the birth, like all gods, 
of no one. He was born at midnight, playing a golden guitar, 
and just like the Baby Jesus, people came from miles around 
to see him. One might expect that this is the sign of some- 
one who is something, but remember, Bo Diddley is Diddley 
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Squat (nothing). Here’s what Bo Diddley sang about his ex- 
ceptional nativity: “Woo! I’m a mess.” 


This is also the Palace of Irony’s wing of extreme trickster li- 
totes: virtuosity is the messiest shit around. Everything spills 
out that way. It’s unstoppable, and what spills out (in a mess) 
of the virtuoso is not an individual but an era and all that era’s 
marks and vicissitudes. The golden guitar Bo Diddley was 
born with was the extension of the human hand as the human 
that was Bo Diddley was the instrument of the other-worldly 
force that is Bo Diddley’s exact world and his own exact times. 
There is nothing so precisely historical as the virtuoso’s magic 
deluge of the now. 


Bo Diddley was stolen from. Bo Diddley suffered. Bo Did- 
dley sowed and barely reaped. About Bo Diddley, people 
forget, but if you listen closely to everything you might have 
loved, you will hear that Bo Diddley is the most obvious ci- 
tation in any treatise on cool. What was timeless about Bo 
Diddley is that Bo Diddley kept time. The Bo Diddley beat, 
like the Bo Diddley century, was, above any other before or 
after it, propulsive. Woo! America. Woo! The 20° century! 
Woo! High modernity’s temporal acceleration! Where did the 


time go? I’m a mess! 


In another origin story, Bo Diddley got his beat from the 
tambourines he heard in church. The church tambourines 
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got theirs, by cunning preservation, from enslaved people 
from Africa who beat the hambone on their own bodies. 
Bo Diddley was nothing; everything; the court jester of the 
Palace of Irony, therefore its king; a clock; a riddle; a Utopic 
furnishing; the fly muse of history; a generally hilarious de- 
fiance; a drumless drum[mer]; a long transatlantic memory; 


music’s slow countermethod to war. 


There is no doubt that beyond his own The Story of Bo 
Diddley, Bo Diddley came to be. Rumor has it his name came 
from the children on the playground in Chicago, where he 
moved from the South during Bo Diddley’s great migration. 
Bo Diddley claimed he wanted his guitar to sound like 
travelin’. He called it “the freight train sound.” Despite every 
virtuoso’s claim that their gifts are the child of accident, Bo 
Diddley’s sound was born not from nature, but from rigor. 
What critics said Bo Diddley did with this discovery was 
“expansion.” Bo Diddley made the guitar forward enough 
for Rock-n-Roll. 


Here are a few of Bo Diddley’s Albums: Bo Diddley, Go Bo 
Diddley, Bo Diddley in the Spotlight, Bo Diddley is a Gunsling- 
er, Bo Diddley is a Twister, Bo Diddley is a Lover, Bo Diddley, 
Bo Diddley & Company, Surfin with Bo Diddley, Bo Diddleys 
Beach Party, The Black Gladiator and 500% More Man. 
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Here is the shadow discography on view in the archives of the 
Palace of Irony: Absolutely Nothing, Go Absolutely Nothing, 
Absolutely Nothing in the Spotlight, Absolutely Nothing Is a 
Gunslinger, Absolutely Nothing Is a Twister, Absolutely Nothing 
Is a Lover, Absolutely Nothing (again), Absolutely Nothing & 
Company, Surfin with Absolutely nothing, Absolutely Nothings 
Beach Party, The Black Gladiator and 500% More Man. 


Early in his career, in 1955, Bo Diddley had the chance to 
appear on the Ed Sullivan show as a replacement for Ten- 
nessee Ernie Ford. What the producers wanted was for Bo 
Diddley to sing Ford’s half-minstrel account of workaday suf- 
fering, “Sixteen Tons.” But Bo Diddley knew nothing about 
sixteen tons. Another day older and deeper in debt? Bo Did- 
dley came out of the womb with gold in his hands! Even his 
infant soul was brand Stradivarius: the company store never 
had enough money to make a bid on that. 


The producers of the show thought they could educate Bo 
Diddley into claiming, in song, something about being 
broken. They would write Ford’s lyrics on cue cards; they 
would make Bo Diddley parrot the parroting. The live show 
began, and Bo Diddley was introduced, but what Bo Diddley 
played, in the manner of Bo Diddley, was not “Sixteen Tons,” 
but a song with a greater weight: “Bo Diddley.” 
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I saw him in person once, wearing a cool hat, moving through 
the hotel lobby on the way to his shiny tour bus. This was in 
downtown Kansas City when I was a child. I do not know 
if this is true or not, but about the airwaves heist of 1955, I 
prefer to believe the legend: as he was leaving the stage of the 
Ed Sullivan show, Bo Diddley said, “Man, maybe that was 


2» 


‘Sixteen Tons’ on those cards, but all I saw was ‘Bo Diddley! 
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T* is an essay about Mary J. Blige’s My Life and Lyn 
Hejinian’s My Life and Lyn Hejinian’s other My Life 
and Mary J. Blige’s My Life 2 and Lyn Hejinian’s My Life in 
the 90s and my life, Anne Boyer’s. This is about calling what 
isn't a life a life and calling what isn’t one’s own life one’s own, 
about the embellishment of any “my” on a life that isn’t and 
cant be or isn't quite living, at least not all the time. These My 
Lifes aren't lives: they are made things. These made things are 
mostly made of sound. The sounds are made, sometimes, out 
of calling, so this is an essay about calling, too—not just the 
calling as if to name, but the call that summons: come here. 
To call here is to call for the figment: a life, mine. We had 
heard that we were supposed to be alive, that we might exist, 
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that we had names and identities, that we cohered. There 
were rumors that when the phone rang, someone was around 
to answer it. First comes My Life’s synthetic orchestration, 
then there’s the sound of the buttons being pushed, then the 
sound of the phone ringing. Sean Combs (sometimes called 
Puff Daddy sometimes called Diddy sometimes called P. 
Diddy sometimes called Puff) says “Not this shit again” as 
he waits for Mary to answer. There is, historically, a silence 
when Mary J. Blige is expected to speak. Whats the 411? 
started it. In Whats the 411?% introduction, no matter how 
champagne and opportunity the people who dialed for it, 
the 411 was that Mary J. Blige is often called, but Mary J. 
Blige is not at home. The 411 of this essay is that this is about 
calling for My Life and getting no answer or only sometimes 
getting one. But in My Life, the album, Mary J. picks up 
the phone. There’s the eponymousness of life (if I have called 
something My Life, I have given it my other name) then the 
regular eponymousness of Mary J. LH: “A name trimmed 
with coloured ribbons.” To have a name to call to oneself is 
also to have a name to call a thing one has made. To call or 
name one’s self or one’s being repeatedly might—Mary J, are 
you in the spot tonight? —be an involvement with the problem 
of a kind of nonbeing, with the disproportionate violence of 
capital against certain kinds of bodies, a problem, too, of the 
unreliable fit of names and lives to what is called by them. At 
the climax of Mary J.’s “No More Drama’ video, a horizontally 
tri-split screen stacks parts of three different bodies enduring 
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the regular disaster (addiction, crime, violence) into a body 
of not-quite-one. Then, after the personal body in three types 
of suffering fails to cohere as the general, Mary J. weeps and 
sings about no more pain at a bank of shop-window television 
screens flashing “America’s New War.” My Life is the general 
suffering unmaking narrative and this unmade narrative 
unmaking what is “personal” about the personal and the 
unmaking making the sounds, achronic and dysarticulate, of 
calling what isn’t or cant yet be. My Life is about, among 
other things, the suffering called gender named by capital 
as love. The endogenously-experienced violence of the ever- 
crisis caused by capital’s conditions for gendered bodies is 
explicit to My Life: who you love will harm you; you will 
want them not to harm you so much you want to harm 
yourself; the empire’s fighter jets take off into the night. 
My Life is about only sometimes existing enough to ask 
certain questions (like how do you kill a self that isnt really 
alive?) and only sometimes existing barely enough to answer. 
These My Lifes are also about calling what barely bothers to 
approximate narrative two words heavy with several centuries 
of social denial and formal promises: My Life. They are about 
doing this repeatedly, semi-preposterously, industriously, over 
decades—My Lifes call the promise of narrative out on itself. 
LH: “The narrative returns from a journey to the pole but the 
narrator is left behind.” But My Life, Mary J. Blige’s, is also 
about calling what is a profound expression and tormented 
range of annihilative desire “life.” There is, Mary J. is quoted 
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as saying later, “a real bad suicide spirit on there.” Mary 
J. Blige’s My Life is about what life is like when the drive 
to eviscerate oneself is actually only a drive to eviscerate the 
disproportion of feeling in this brutally arranged world. 
My Life is also about making sounds out of the desire to 
annihilate whatever lifelike traces litter the edge of the 
vacuum where a self-shaped subject only sometimes appears 
to cease to non-exist. Perhaps My Life, Lyn Hejinian’s, is also 
about calling what is a profound expression of the semi- 
tormented range of textual annihilative desire “life.” Juliana 
Spahr, from Resignifying Autobiography: “|My Life] does not 
allow its readers to ask and then decide who Lyn Hejinian 
is but instead places them squarely within a representational 
crisis.” Hejinian’s My Life wrecks the word at the place the 
word promises. So does Blige’s. Mary J.’s My Life is calling 
after a life so that a life may come, or calling after a life in 
the woeful cheerfulness of platitudes and deadly romance’s 
innocent and general cliché, or about calling after a life as it is 
in the form of another person, one who brings a familiar kind 
of death. My Life, for Mary J. Blige, at least the first time, is 
also the beloved—as in, “you are my...” The beloved is My 
Life, also the reason to live, also why to die or want to, also 
what to call for when one might be calling for oneself. But 
this beloved is a man, and in this, he is everything and also, if 
you have heard the music, no good. 
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Mary J. Blige at the opening for the Mary J. Blige Center 


for Women:!! “‘ 


When I was 5 years old there was a lot that 
happened to me ... that I carry ... all my life.’ Her voice filled 
with emotion. People in the crowd started to yell in support. 
‘Dont cry! ‘Its OK, Mary! “We love you!’ Blige removed 
her sunglasses to wipe away her tears. ‘And when ... I was 
growing up after that, I saw so many women beaten to death, 
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almost to their death, by men.” LH: “As for we who love to 
be astonished, we close our eyes to remain for a little while 
longer within the realm of the imaginary, the mind, so as to 
avoid having to recognize our utter separateness from each 
other.” Mary J: “I still love you / You know I'll never live 
without you / I wish youd change your ways soon enough 
/ So we can be together.” Mary J. Blige made a perfume. It 
is called My Life. The thing about My Life is almost anyone 
can wear it. Though a perfume is not an album and an album 
is not a life and a life is not a book of poetry and a book 
of poetry is not an essay written for a journal of music and 
experimental politics, one might mistake one for the other 
when My Life is, for so many of us, so difficult to find. LH: 
“It isnt a small world, but there are many ways of dividing 
it into small parts.” From a review of My Life: “If I could 
rate this higher than 5 stars I would. I have never smelled 
something more Devine. Every woman should have this 
perfume.” My Life is distilled, collected into a container of 
rumor, generally called, paratactic, wavering, intruded upon, 
brave, feminine, diffused, interminable, libidinal, floral, and 
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what also, in the duration, disappears. Mary J. can serenade 
the living death by wrapping the brink of herself in unal- 
luring allure. When it comes to My Life, don’t believe it.” 
The lyrics instruct the listener not to trust them for how they 
protest to be trusted. In You Gotta Believe, Mary J. sings some 
form of request to believe her eleven times, jammed up and 
layered against each other, before the start of the first verse. 
Dont believe My Life, believe My Lifes noises. Destabilization 
makes a credible production. Sean Combs uses smoothed- 
down shards of samples, confounds My Lifes explicitly stated 
category of feeling with tiny cracks and drops and ambiva- 
lent layers, makes of it a silky mess that indicates My Life’s 
place in another category, living death. Love—what Combs 
called at first “Ghetto Love” and of which he declared Mary 
J. the queen—is an eroding trope. Mary Jane (All Night Long) 
is the Mary Jane Girls’ AX Night Long is Rick James’ Mary 
Jane is Teddy Pendergrass’ Close the Door. Pendergrass didn’t 
mean “close the door” in the die-forever kind of way, but 
Mary J. later said of her death wish during the making of 
My Life, “it was straight out, ‘Bam! I’m ready to go.” In My 
Lifes production, Mary J.’s charity (toward her lover, toward 
love, toward gender itself: she covers You Make Me Feel like 
a Natural Woman at the end of an album with the thesis that 
how her beloved made her feel is like a person who wanted 
to die) faces suit. LH: “The self is a site of time absorbing 
dissonances. I find that I don’t really mind that the cheer- 
ing at the outdoor concert escapes the site and can be heard 
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for several miles around in the summer night. There is no 
simple organic link between two instants, instead one must 
make a pathetic jump, passing from the first into the next, 
passing the power of the first to the second. But more of 
that another time. The writing moved sense and made it.” 
From a review of My Life: “I sniffed and almost gagged. It 
is very cheap smelling, like something that a teenager or a 
stupid man who buys a gift at the last second and has to pur- 
chase at the corner drugstore might pick up. YUK. That’s all 
I can say.” Mary J. Blige said about listening to the My Life 
album: “It makes my stomach hurt.” My life longing to be 
kept alive by what kills it or longing to die by what nomi- 
nally keeps it alive makes my stomach hurt. This is my life’s 
summary of Mary J.’s My Life: she is made by it, then she 
makes it, and inside of that making, she pleads for it and its 
undoing. LH: “To give the proper term for an object or an 
idea is to describe its end. The same holds for music, which 


also says nothing.” 


After great pain, a utopian sociality comes. This is about the 
revision of My Life that is No More Dramas dance hit, “A 
Family Affair.” We all know that there can be no more hater- 
ation, no more holleratin, in this dancery. The situations 
must be left at the door: a sonic hollow carved by the beat by 
which the pain of any person's life is filled by the soldiers of 
we who are now open, dancing en masse, B.S. free for Mary. 
LH: “we have come a long way from what we actually felt.” 


MY LIFE 


My Life, too, relies on its structural qualities. These are as 
accidental as consciousness or years. LH: “Sway is built into 
skyscrapers, since it is natural to trees. It is completely 
straightforward. On occasion I’ve transferred my restlessness, 
the sense of necessity, to the vehicle itself. And if I feel like a 
book, a person on paper, I will continue.” Her first My Life, 
written when Lyn Hejinian was 38, was made of 38 stanzas 
of 38 lines. Her second My Life, written when Lyn Hejinian 
was 45, was made of 45 stanzas of 45 lines. My Life in the 
Nineties, written in the 90s, was made of 10 stanzas of 90 
lines. My Life—this one, My Life, my first, Anne Boyer’s— is 
made of three paragraphs with sentences that add up to each 
of our ages at the time of writing it: one paragraph of 40 
sentences (my life), one of 43 sentences (Mary J. Blige’s), and 
one of 71 sentences (Lyn Hejinian’s). Combs tells Mary, in 
the introductory phone call at the beginning of the redemp- 
tive My Life 2: “Life is a marathon that has many parts to it.” 
LH: “The new cannot be melodic, for melody requires repe- 
tition.” Gertrude Stein, from “Composition as Explanation’: 
“Naturally I would then begin again. I would begin again I 
would naturally begin. I did naturally begin. This brings me 
to a great deal that has been begun. And after that what 
changes what changes after that, after that what changes and 
what changes after that and after that and what changes and 
after that and what changes after that.” My Lifes are about 
calling what isn't a /ife a life and calling what isn’t mine mine. 
My Lifes are about calling what isn't a life a life repeatedly, 
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semi-preposterously, industriously, over decades. They are 
about calling too, My Life what doesn’t resemble it, at least 
not entirely: not just calling what is not a life a life, but call- 
ing “My Life” something that isnt the “My Life” that was 
called it before, and now calling it again, even as it is begun 
again, as it is what is “after what changes what changes after 
that.” What My Life is made of mostly is sound, and some- 
times whatever scented particulates break into the air around 
the body of anyone who wears it. One of My Life’s reviewers: 
“I dont understand why reviewers are calling [My Life] a 
granny scent?? If your grandmother is wearing MY LIFE 
then she is surely smelling GOOD!” My Life is unstable, 
with the semi-morbid scent of white florals, but its silage is 
moderated, radiating only to the length of one’s own arm. 
One of Mary J.’s two great producers knew her better than 
the other. The one who knew her well was Combs. It was the 
other great producer, the semi-stranger Dre, who with No 
More Drama lifts Mary J. out of My Life’s tragedy. Combs 
was producer as chorus, troll, indulger in semi-satirical sweet- 
nesses, encyclopediest, show off. But Dre does not crack up 
the sound under a cracking-up Mary J. There are no more 
ominous, muffled interludes chapping the edges of Mary J.’s 
voice. One critic had said of the songs of Mary J.’s first My 
Life, “for all the melody they possess they might as well be 
breathing exercises.” LH: “The new cannot be melodic.” 
What Dre did in No More Drama was build Mary J. Blige 
sturdy platforms on which she could stand and unwaver. 


MY LIFE 


These are not My Lifes Combs-underscored carnivals of al- 
most-dead and interludes of shift. The tracks on No More 
Drama ate not My Life’s breathy death rattles wrapped in love 
sighs: these are songs. Some of them, like the title track, are 
explicit disavowals of My Life’s gardenia-scented thanatophil- 
ia. The song “No More Drama’ is only slightly cruel opti- 
mism scrawled over the theme song of the soap opera “The 
Young and The Restless”; it’s the knowing manufacture of an 
improving feeling, felt in the together, summoned to obscure 
My Life’s insurmountable and evasive alone. LH: “They used 
to be the leaders of the avant-garde, but now they just want 
to be understood.” No More Drama is not My Life: Mary J. 
does not have to decide whether or not to answer the phone. 
The option to showily non-exist, to be in the nothing-answer 
as the obvious resister of being forced to exist like this, the 
option to mark the misery of life without life with a despair- 
ing noncooperation, isn’t a track. LH: “They say that Goethe 
refused to let his life become ‘an unstructured and unintend- 
ed series of events, but rather, ‘each major event in it, fore- 
seen or not, was to be pondered and given its place in a newly 
interpreted whole.’ Then compelled to summon strength, to 
wake up, to get out of bed, and to accept capacity.” Mary J. 
Blige without the drama brings it: the palliative we. This 
self-helpery is what she now claims to have always intended 
as her purpose and the place her suffering is given in a newly 
interpreted whole. No More Drama temporarily turns Mary J. 
Blige’s death-loving living-death of love into a danceable 
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therapeutic industry. Writes one reviewer: “I dont buy celeb- 
rity perfumes, but Mary J. is very down to earth than any 
celebrity. She is not a media whore like a pop or reality star, 
she is not an annoying artist, you wont hear about her affairs 
in gossip magazines, etc. Definitely a date night perfume, Im 
thinking of buying the roller ball version. It smells very high 
end and refined.” No More Drama matches the post-release 
claims of therapeutic value often made about My Life, the 
ones made under the most tenuous theory of sympathetic 
magic and its reverse: how, again, could My Life heal us? LH: 
“I could fill notebooks with things interpreted differently. I 
could puke.” In the song “Family Affair,” Mary J. conducts 
the now-habitual small riot of her own eponymousness for an 
“us” so general it’s almost or at least temporarily post-racial 
(“doesn’t matter if you're black or white”) but (always to her 
point, who sings of and for the people) not post-class (“work 
real hard to make a dime”). Yet it seems that it is for herself 
that she calls her own presence to the utopian song of the 
situations left outside, as if to convince the Mary J. who 
barely is that she could be what Dre makes of her: “Mary J. is 
in the spot tonight and Ima make you feel alright.” This is 
true: she shows up, we feel. Blige’s My Life 2 (“Naturally I 
would then begin again”) comes after the therapeutic correc- 
tion. It is not My Life 2, the actual death, or My Life 2, the 
resurrection. It is My Life 2: The Journey Continues (Act 1). 
This time, the phone rings and it is Mary doing the calling, 
asking Combs if he’s cool with doing a sequel. Mary says she 


MY LIFE 


was hurting so bad on My Life, that when Puff told her to 
speak about the pain that’s what was going on, and he says to 
Mary J. “What you waiting for, My Life 2, get it!” In the 
track “My Life” on the first My Life album, Mary J. sang the 
words “My life, my life, my life” in obsessive, despairing rep- 
etition, a repetition in which all certain things indicated by 
My Life (by the words My Life, by the cultural-historical 
promise My Life, by the formal structure My Life, by the 
feeling of My Life, by the naming of My Life and what isn’t 
My Life) faded, shifted, cycled, reversed, detached, re-at- 
tached, corroded, undermined, sickened, dizzied, ached. She 
called My Life, called for it, then again called within the song 
“My Life,” repeatedly, and then again, and with the promise, 
too, to sing My Life again, and likely again; My Life ap- 
peared, also, at every number, at 38, and then again at 45, in 
the 90s, at 40, at 2011, at 2014—Lyn Hejinian’s and Mary J. 
Blige’s and mine but also a perfume, My Life, that almost 
anyone could wear and some people still do. LH: “Politics 
gets wider as one gets older. I was learning a certain geometry 
of purely decorative shapes. One could base a model for form 
on a crystal of the lungs.” It was as if there are those of us who 
believe that by saying My Life, again and again, by naming 
many things that are not My Life My Life, another My Life— 
ours, shed of the present’s grim conditions and attachments— 
might finally exist. 
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10. From Rolling Stones “500 Greatest Albums of All Time,” where My Life 
ranks 281". 


11. From the Fragile Oasis website: “The services directly offered at the 
Center include adult basic education and GED preparation, career explo- 
ration/work readiness, parenting education, college readiness, life skills 
training, health/wellness, family life & sex education, self-empowerment 
groups, mentoring, advocacy and support, and referrals to other commu- 
nity resources including mental health services and support for victims of 
domestic violence and abuse.” 


12. Mary J. Blige as quoted in Danny Alexander’s 2016 book on Blige, Real 
Love No Drama: “My life is not an autobiography. It’s just music. Every 
single day is what my album is about. Every time you walk out of your 
house, that’s what my album is about.” 


13. All consumer perfume reviews quoted in this essay were found online 
in July of 2014. 
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ik only watched it once. First there are Missy Elliott’s 
mortuary metaphors, then the mining lights on the danc- 
ers heads, then Missy is in a hivelike palace of graves, of 
honey combs, of vertical scaffolding made horizontal, and 
then there are the plastic bags. Maybe a plastic bag is a kite 
in situ. Maybe a kite is an escape in situ. Maybe an escape is 
a soaring in situ. It’s not the first time she has brought her 
performance from a bag. It’s not the first time, too, that her 
torso is obscured in the foregrounding of her head. Every- 
one knows where “WTF/Where They From” comes from is 
from years of all of us wanting more, and in this it’s also a 
song about emerging from ossification. Maybe what is ossi- 
fied is a fandom’s desire over these long hauls. And where we 
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are from, as fans, is the dim steady light of waiting. Where 
Missy Elliott is from is space—not the outer kind, but the 
kind we all move through—and she positions herself always 
as one joint in the folding body of the world. It begins with 
the people, as the people always make the scene of sound. It 
begins with the reminder that the people who listen to music 
are as real as the ones who make it. 


As often as Mary J. Blige leads with a missed call, so Missy 
Elliott leads with the word on the street, and then the appear- 
ance of a child, of the world starting new with the one who 
starts out. Where every child is from is possibility, and so the 
children dance next to her in many of her videos, in this one, 
too. In Missy Elliott’s work this child is also the beginner 
who is a prodigy—the child genius, dancing with astound- 
ing precision, with perfect furor and also perfect humor—an 
homage, maybe, to Missy the child genius, caught in the bru- 
tality of her first home, the one where her mother left behind 
a few necessary objects as an act of confusing mercy for their 
abuser. 


But “WTF” is not My Struggle. Though Missy Elliott’s joy 
is always in the context of social pain, it is not a singular 
trauma—not her trauma, not that long-ago long-ago, not her 
mother’s. The pain she must bring joy out of is a landscape, a 
constant noise, a thing which you feel so often that you shrug 
at it —wtf?—and with a perfect realism of refusal, continue 
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to make your songs. Missy conducts: she orchestrates. I first 
thought what she does is conduct a crowd to move lateral- 
ly but this isn’t right—what she does is conduct a crowd to 
move any way it needs to, however the spirit of the crowdness 
calls. You can put your thing down, flip it, and reverse it: 
that’s the crowd’s ars poetica. It’s also, maybe, a politics, that 
not moving forward unless you want to, that taking on any 
space you need how you take it even if you turn space itself 
inside out. In this song about being from, in this one viewing 
of this video, I am reminded that Missy Elliott is an expert 
in prepositions. She is a “prepositionist,” probably. We are all 
from, and in Missy’s music there are withs and ats and towards 
and tos. She unites by direction. It takes a genius to turn prep- 
ositions into a politics. Where we are from is the space opened 
up by Missy Elliott, and if Missy says we should dance from 
the grave, we do. 


Shotgun Willie 


| refused to listen to the B-side. This was, I guess, an exten- 
sion or reflection of the poverty of those years after leav- 
ing my marriage and buying a stack of Willie Nelson records 
at a small town Goodwill for a dime each. It was a hoarding 
of every meager resource, like the unopened cans of beans, 
moved from kitchen to kitchen, state to state. It was the 
A-side, for years, on repeat, or exactly the years my daughter 
was small, and I was just trying to keep it together however I 
could while also trying to keep writing. I often bragged about 
refusing the B-side, which was also part of me thinking that I 
would maybe brag about how tough I was, how much of any 
temptation I could resist for any greater good. 
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I imagined the neighbors in their apartments above and 
below and beside me praying for me to flip the album over, 
but I wouldnt and didn’t and would just put the A-side 
on repeat there in the $425 a month apartment where my 
daughter and I had one bed, two chairs, some books and a 
record player which often played only the A-side of Shotgun 
Willie, but mostly just when I was alone. 


Willie posed my essential questions, but they weren't exactly 
questions, mostly problems, like how you can’t make a record 
if you aint got nothing to say. But Willie writes in his 1988 
autobiography, Willie: “the landlord didn't give a shit if the 
well was dry.” Music would have to be made. Just what would 
a record sound like that was made out of nothing? And what 
happens if you have fallen apart, and are sitting in your un- 
derwear, and biting a bullet from pain, and if you are, even 
then, still tied to the earth by bonds of love and relation and 
landlords, and also by some strange necessity called art? If 
you got nothing, from where, then, and to what will the 


music arrive? 


What a strange relief that John T., that industrious all-Amer- 
ican family-values racist, enters the song. What a relief that 
all of Willie’s underwear-clad failure doesn’t occlude the his- 
torical picture of the murky America of profit and racial pa- 
thology that are never apart from anything, but especially not 
apart from anything country. Until Willie remembered his- 
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tory, it looked like the only pain he could recognize was his 
own. And also how smoky, how funky, how I would, during 
the days and nights of listening to Shotgun Willie, crack the 
window of the old brick apartment building and smoke a 
cigarette on the sly, holding it in the crack, watching my 
neighbors, mostly refugees from another hemisphere, navi- 
gate through the cruel and unfamiliar drifts of snow. 


A wise friend once advised me: “Your funk is also your coun- 
try.” Without Shotgun Willies first few bars of country funk 
there would be no Willie Nelson. White men’s funk, in the 
complex calculation of the 20% century, can exist at once as 
racist appropriation and as racial treason. In the case of Shot- 
gun Willie, Willie's funk was read as a transgression against 
whiteness, not the least because the funk and what followed it 
refused to keep the historical particularities of white suprem- 
acy out of the song. By this transgression, however, Nelson 
launched that predictably financially enriching transgression 
called “outlaw country.” With it, the clean-cut college foot- 
ball player/industry songwriter William Nelson grew out his 
hair and left RCA for Atlantic—a label that had never signed 
a country act before. He said he wrote the song “Shotgun 
Willie” in the bathroom of the studio on the wrapper of a 
menstrual pad. He said it was like “clearing his throat.” 


Art is all those things, maybe, that Shotgun Willie is, too: the 
minor and massive no, the biological impulse, the fracture 
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with the known, the mysterious revision. Nelson was forty 
then, in 1973, when the outlaw country star Willie Nelson 
was born. He said he laid his drunk body down in a snowdrift 
on one of those days waiting for a car to run him over: “ 

. eventually I began to feel stupid and got up and went and 


bought another round of drinks.” 


I didn't like whiskey, but wanted, like Willie Nelson, for a 
river to take my mind, to take my memory, not from the 
torture of unattainable, unrequited love, but my failures, how 
Td basically just let myself be nothing at all, and for years 
then, and treated poorly, and barely rebelling against my 
own poor treatment. I could, at a certain age, recall almost 
anything, but in those years of the A-side of Shotgun Willie, 
my memory felt like a card catalog of a half-burned library, 
events existing mostly in the abstract, in the category, in the 
flimsy artifacts which reminded me of what was lost. 


I would have chosen to have lost, among my memories, 
those of the self and the self’s failures, and to have retained 
the memories of our lavish world: but the self, as it was, re- 
mained, and the holes in my mind were exactly the places in 
which the lavish world disappeared. This is the problem with 
memory: that we are cursed by it to keep account not of the 
endless beauty of the world, but of our own failure; that we 
can be visited, nightly, by the local memory; that we are never 
neglected by the unfailing, nightly company of our errors. 
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It is the world’s disinterestedness in the artist that allows 
the artist to shift her gaze from herself and back into the 
never-returning-the-gaze of the world, or I was at least once 
convinced of this. I lived, at this time, as a “poet,” which is 
exactly the mode of a winning failure Willie sings of, every 
sad song or waltz that can't sell this year or any other. In those 
days I wrote poetry, conversed mostly with poets and in this 
felt like I was a ghost having a conversation with ghosts. In 
those days I was always gazing at the unreturning gaze of the 
world. 


There’s this passage in the book Willie where Willie says his 
music should be too weird to be popular. He uses too many 
chords, he says, is “dangerously close” to breaking meter and 
flirting at the edge of dissolution—but also, he says, in these 
bad songs, “the inferior materials dissolve and leave the gold.” 
He is refusal, or refused—his alchemy oddity, his desire sub- 
tracted, his aspiration nil. Once a fool for women, he sang, 
then he became a fool entirely. Willie begs the world, too, to 
become counter-aspirational, to embody the slow freedom 
of negation. I became that world as I listened to him sing 
to it: felt begged, felt accompanied, felt that paradox of art 
as a ghost thing, at once everything and nothing, heard and 
unheard, wanted and unwanted, all. 


But all this is going to turn into a party. We will dance soon. 
We will throw our coats in the corner. We will reclaim our 
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place in the human world, make right with society and make 
society all right. We will stay all night, dance a little longer, 
finally, and maybe even forget. But we will only do this be- 
cause we can't go home, or at least this is what Nelson, by way 
of a cover of Bob Wills’ Stay all Night, tells us—the bridge is 
washed out. There’s no getting out, so there is only getting 
together. The storm is here to stay, so we might as well have 
a good time. 


It’s such a satisfying way to end that I always stopped there, 
on that last track of the A-side. I swear I knew what was 
coming up even if I didn’t know. I could feel Shotgun Willie, 
stripped and failed and heartbroken, singing into the great 
nothing, stuck in a home with the door barricaded by re- 
grets, unmarketable and out of synch. I could feel also what 
would happen to him later as the space of the world was once 
again filled. I didn’t want to hear about the perils of success 
that came on the B side. I wanted—after the kind of suffer- 
ing which felt like exactly the wrong form of erasure, and 
after the kind of suffering which felt like a stubborn presence, 
never to be erased—to accept a rough fate as a thing like the 
weather, to dance through the nothing, then, and stay a little 
longer, trapped in that sweet and impossible night. 


Bawitdaba 


mpire fakes us out, pretends to arrive ex nihilo. And 

how does empire end? Bent into a question. First the 
apocalyptic herald of one thousand dirt bikes in approach, 
then the muffled “get ready,” then “my name,” staggers be- 
tween the human and the instrumental. This song opens, like 
a lot of stuff, with a sustained and barbaric “kid.” We have 
seen the ghostly pyrotechnics, the spectral smoke machines. 
We have known what enters and exits with “rock.” 


Where does empire come from? Theft and amnesia, the 
foundational chants of hip-hop stolen, spliced, remarketed as 
neo-Gregorian drone of white dialect mixed with Whitmanic 
list. Kid is the interrogative dreamer here. He dedicates the 
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song to the questions which don't have any answers. These are 
the outlaws: a grab-bag of lumpen, festering contradiction. 
Kid’s riddle is a population. And answers, he tells us, “aint 


» 


fun. 


Do you hear that sound approaching? That’s Kid’s last word: 


Core | . cC » 
it’s either “war 


or “what?” 
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A House that 
Enforces Isolation 
but Denies Privacy 


SR OY 


Aa 


if this house the rooms are not large enough for two or 
more people to sit or stand or work, nor is the furniture 
general or flexible, nor do the rooms or furnishings allow for 
anything more than activity alone. There is a room exactly 
for peeling a carrot alone just as there are lightless, cushioned 
rooms almost wide enough for sleeping (alone). This house, 
ideal for a family of three or four, allows only for a passing 
acquaintance among its inhabitants or a series of ill-timed 
intrusions. Without doors or hallways, the house is made of 


many interlocking rooms allowing no person to move from 
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her room with a bed to that room with a blender without 
walking through, also, the room with a toilet or the room 
with the handle to flush that toilet. 


What an interesting house, with its four small rooms each 


only a few inches larger than the perimeter of its wooden 
chair. 
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Erotology 


| hink of the way one person can make you feel, also 


the way that one person is only one. Why want that 
one person who is only, after all, one person, and why wake 
up longing for a person and fall asleep longing for the same 
person and who knows if anyone else in this is longing? You 
dont know if that one person is longing, too. 


the over-determination of each thing unheld 
That person who is only one person is just as over-determined 
as anything else unheld, over-determined like the angelic 


realm or the commune or whatever else you never get but 
really want.'* You hold their face in your face. You see how 
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their face goes from one expression to the other. You imagine 
how you could make their face move between expressions. 
You imagine how if you held their face in your eyes how that 
face would look when held. You think about their face a lot 
and ask some questions of it: What would it look like if I 
touched it? What would it look like if I did that thing to that 
person? What would it look like if the person were doing that 
thing or another? 


the elasticity ofsurprise on the longed-for'’s face 


Remember what it looked like when that person was surprised 
by you? You said something they didn’t expect. That it was 
unexpected delighted them from surprise, then you saw their 
face in the immediacy and elasticity of surprise. They said, 
“You just did that surprising thing!” and their face was spread 
open by surprise. You were surprised by their surprise, and 
your face spread open. Everyone was immediate and elastic 
then. And remember the grimaces, the person’s face in anger? 
Remember dereliction and affection? Remember the look on 
the face in pure vulnerable recipient pleasure? Remember the 
face with its crevices of intellectual effort? Remember how 
you wanted to trace any crevice? Remember the look of dog- 
gish desire? Remember when you were in your pleasure, and 
you opened your eyes and looked at the person’s, too, and 
added it to your own? Remember the look of that face in 


minor pain? You remember that person’s frustration, too, and 
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when you caused it, how the frustration slowly took the face 
and ossified it, how that person’s frustration when you caused 
it could be the opposite of that face’s surprise. This is one 
person, but these were so many different faces, then. 


the thousand fictions 


These one persons are so many different ones, and even if the 
one person has never been your lover you can still remember 
all of your love in its precise iteration and all of it in different 
measures combined, and if that person hasn't been your lover 
yet or for whatever reason never will be, you can make a thou- 
sand fictions of when they were. You can think of the time 
you haven't but did deny the person pleasure. You can think 
of that time you haven't given but did give pleasure freely as 
if you were just a radiator or the sun. You can think of that 
person's face when you made that person weep from your own 
cruelty or sadness. You can think of the time with that one 
person a thousand times or ten thousand even if none of it has 
been yet or will, for whatever reason, be. 


the precise method 
How do you long? Like you do. There’s the person’s face in 
the morning, and then again at night. The person is there in 


dreams sometimes: you think in your dreams “we will walk 
through this city” and the city is endless and like every other 
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city until you wake up. You can imagine saying “let’s be as in- 
nocent as animals or children” and in this meaning “let’s hold 
each other’s faces in our faces and eyes and pretend to suffer 
none of the destruction inherent in this.” The day is made of 
alternating terror of having that person with you in some way 
or not having that person with you in some way, the terror 
of their interest or non-interest, the terror of asymmetrical or 
symmetrical desire. Pulling out of the terror, you make some 
plans to pull out of the terror, to fracture idealization or make 
the person more precise but increased exposure never actually 
results in decreased idealization like you plan. 


longing as cosmopolitanism 


So you can swear you think the one-ness of this one person 
feels really special right now, and in most hours you would 
swear to their specialness, but in fact it isn’t even that person 
and never limited like that. Sometimes it is one, sometimes 
it is another, sometimes it is a future-oriented longing, some- 
times a nostalgic one, sometimes it is a generalized they-ness, 
sometimes a him-ness or her-ness, the way all the people of 
past longing combine with those of the present longing. This 
is like sometimes how you are in the city you now live in and 
forget and think you are in a city you used to live in or one 
you have visited a lot. Then sometimes you feel like you are in 
all cities at once, or that all cities are basically just one, or that 
it is that you are driving or walking in a city that makes each 
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city the same like the dream city you have the one-person in. 
So, too, your longing has both an enlarging and flattening 
effect: now that you have been alive for some time, it’s clear 
all this longing is a kind of cosmopolitanism. This is the long- 
ing that is not in actual relationship but outside of it. That is 
when it is longing in in the state of the general but not in the 
specifics of one-on-one bodily negotiation. You hold a face in 
your eyes a lot and say “I am a citizen of longing for that one 
person,” but what you really mean is that you are a citizen of 
longing for the world. 
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14. Stendhal, in his book on love, describes the process of love’s crystalli- 
zation: “Leave a lover with his thoughts for twenty-four hours, and this is 
what will happen. At the salt mines of Salzburg, they throw a leafless wintry 
bough into one of the abandoned workings. Two or three months later they 
haul it out covered with a shining deposit of crystals. The smallest twig, no 
bigger than a tom-tit’s claw, is studded with a galaxy of scintillating dia- 
monds. The original branch is no longer recognizable.” 
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Erotology I: 
The Long Night 


| he object of love is not an object at all, and that you've 


mistaken a person for an object is what’s wrong with 
love’s distortions. To feel the wretched pain of a love after a 
love has long ended is not just to feel the pain at losing love 
but to feel pain at the way love turns a person into a posses- 
sion that can be lost. 


The un-special nature of that one person has already been 
revealed: that one person who is longed for is neither more 
or less desirable than any other. But the objectness of that 


one person can linger, is stubborn, means the person remains 
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desirable not for their ordinary and factual nature, but for the 
way they are a thing that isn’t here. That one person has no 
exquisite way of being in the world, and who would enlist for 
a singular and special pain over what now has been revealed 
to be general and ordinary? Yet even with the near-complete 
dissolution of love’s idealization, there can still be this re- 
mainder of idealization’s processes called the heartbreak whose 
cause is category. 


In daylight, you can see that the one person bears little re- 
lation to what you truly desire. In daylight, you know you 
want that one person neither as the fact of themselves or the 
category of object to be possessed, that you have no desire for 
that former love in either its categorical form or its specific- 
ities. In daylight, the process of love’s objectification and its 
lingering is concealed by way of how the light both exposes 
what actually is and blinds our eyes. 


Night performs a different operation: you want what you 
want which isn’t what you want at all, but a desire formed by 
processes, by having had, then having no more. It is as if in 
matters of heartbreak the night world and the day world take 
place on different planets with different axes or in different 
courts with different testimonies, different warrants, different 
judges, different sentences, different prisons, different laws. 
The night contests the day, then the day contests the night. 
The clarity and ordinary pace of the day is suspicious to the 
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heartbroken person in the night: what if what the day says 
about the longing at night is slander? How are there birds 
outside in the daylight, behaving like spring, behaving as if 
the night before, in which you had heartbreak whose cause 
is category, had not come? The day and the night are ridic- 
ulous together: neither right, each loudly claiming to have a 
true desire and each untrustworthy in these claims. Could 
the passing of hours, the spinning of the earth, the silence 
of birds, and all operation of time have a heartbreak whose 
cause is category, too? 


Erotology III: 
Categories of Desires 
for Faces 


onsider the category of desire that is the desire to make 
a stony expression break. Think of those humans who 
are attractive for the primary reason of how the presentation 
of their face and body is impenetrable or brooding or fierce or 
impassive with brooding or fierceness. This category of desire 
is simple, slightly mechanistic: to penetrate the brooding, 


fierce, impassive, impenetrable presentation. 
There are several ways to make a stony expression break. 


These include to enrage, to surprise, to humiliate, to sadden, 
and to give pleasure. The experts at impassive and fierce 
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expression, however, are not so vulnerable to sadness, rage, 
or humiliation: it is precisely these expressions that they have 
practiced steel looks against over many years, testing their 
own faces always against their own afflictions. For every 
affliction they endure they might think “And how may I 
use this affliction to sharpen my appearance of impassivity?” 
For what, they conclude, is a humiliation if the humiliator 
does not succeed in casting the eyes downward? And what 
is sadness with no tears? Or rage with no flashing eyes? 
Those humans who are attractive for the primary reason of 
the impenetrable presentation of their face are attractive for 
the rigor with which they self-cultivate their impenetrability. 
The experts at facial impassivity are the hard-scientists of 
themselves. 


Surprise, while effective at making the unbroken expres- 
sion break, is difficult to achieve in this population. It takes 
practiced unpredictability to surprise the expert of the un- 
relentingly unmoved face. The surprised look, however, is a 
moment of intense satisfaction for those who have the occa- 
sion to witness it. In a stony face surprise is something like 
a rock slide—or if an exceptional example, as if a cliff face 
falls—and revealed by this fall is an entirely new landscape 
of unimaginable charm and elasticity, one that practically 
bounds with itself: meadows, flowers, small animals, clear 
lakes ruffled by soft breezes. 
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Of all the reasons to test against a hard face, to watch it ex- 
press its own pleasure is the most compelling. Emily Dick- 
inson described it: “It is as a Vesuvian face. Had let its plea- 
sure through.” It is no mistake that Dickinson imagined the 
“pleasure through” to be of the kind that could eviscerate 
cities. This expression of pleasure, when let through this kind 
of face, has no small effect: it is exactly, too, like Dickinson 
suggests in the same poem, the firing of a gun: whatever is a 
not-nothing is the not-nothing of this event, which is really 
undeniably something, like any form of explosion. To achieve 
a look of pleasure in a face which has practiced itself against 
expressing open delight is always an historic accomplishment 
in the history of desires and faces. 


This desire—to delight the undelighted face—can compel an 
ambitious person to attempt to cause another pleasure for years. 
“Might I break open their face with pleasure?” the ambitious 
appreciator of undoing impassive faces asks, and failing, tries 
again, and failing, tries again, employing every weapon in the 
arsenal of interpersonal pleasures, until one day, if they are 
lucky, the pleasure in the unpleased face is revealed. 


When the pleasure arrives (as if a gun shot, volcano, dyna- 
mited urban structure, star which has imploded) it is unsur- 
prising if an entire city must be devastated into a monument 
of that very moment, all things frozen under ash, lovers 
curled together, infants in mothers’ arms, bathers eternally 
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in baths—all necessarily sacrificed to memorialize a moment 
when she or he or they who so often appears beyond pleasure 
displays, in his or her of their face, a look of it. 


to effect a number of rapid changes on an already 
rapidly changing face 


‘The impassive face has its rival: the face that can never hold 
still. This face is kinetic, elastic, morphologically indistinct, 
blooming like fractals, the curse of digital photographers and 
bio-informationists who must try to fix, in data, what is in 
its very form unfixable. This face provides an onrush of in- 
formation which comes so quickly it almost evades process- 
ing: this face is prolific, a human comedy of feeling—any 
one hour of reading this face means one can read a Balzac’s 
worth of novels, also witness a projected record of the genetic 
legacy of the human race (and beyond that, the pre-human 
ones), also witness an ardent record of feeling in a bathetic 
leaping from the grotesque to the precious to the sublime 
and whatever chimerical expression of feeling results from 
quick leaps from one feeling to the next: the grotesque- 
delicate, the thoughtful-enraged, the distracted-amused. 


‘These are the faces, which, like avant-garde literature, must 
at once create their own texts and their own theories of read- 
ing them. For what are these faces without a unique critical 
infrastructure newly invented to interpret them? These are 
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the faces easily mistaken for noise, like the sounds of traffic 
outside the window, so relentless it soon becomes what you 
cant hear. 


The highly sensitive flashing of these eyes might appear, with- 
out sufficiently developed methods of reading, random, ale- 
atory, chaotic. At their extreme, and like any complex thing, 
such rapidly flashing and elastic and rapidly expressing faces 
might be mistaken for disorganized. 


When they arrive without theory, these faces are a delight to 
those enthralled with enlightenment methods, who need a 
lot of things to categorize, who like to impose order, who are 
besot, like Fourier’s children, with the passion to sort small 
things into useful piles.!> Not accidently, these faces are also 
of delight to sadists, those sub-sub-enlightenmentarians, who 
also never forget to bring with them a scalpel. For what could 
be of more delight to a sadist than a face that in a few min- 
utes can write a dozen very clear books about exquisite and 


surprising varieties of pain? 

to resolve a faces contradictions 
Do not forget the face that looks like its opposite: the face of 
a cherubic CEO, or a villainous and sometimes demonic face 


on a person who is virtuous, or a languid face on a firebrand, 
or an angry face on a person who is mostly indifferent, or 
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a stupid face on a very bright person, or an ugly face on 
an attractive person, or some combination of the above—a 
villainous stupid face on a bright and virtuous person, an 
ugly and cherubic face on a sexy CEO. These faces present 
those who look upon them with a challenge of interpretation: 
should you believe the face, or should you believe the 
condition of personality under the face? Or, if there is a third 
option, is any manner of belief about the face only in fact 
belief about a condition in which the face is opposite itself? 


These faces are of particular desirability to the suspicious, like 
Platonists, or fans of the idea of false consciousness, or admir- 
ers of Freud. Such a desire-er of faces might want to wash off 
the accumulation of misleading fleshy evidence that is a per- 
son's face, so as to reveal whatever kind of truer, demystified 
thing exists under it. 


Similarly, these faces attract the humans who like to be right- 
ers of wrongs, fighters against injustices, exposers of truths, 
and seekers of remedies. Jf I am mirror enough, the expos- 
er of truth thinks to herself (making her habitual error of 
thought), the face itself will transform in response to the veracity 
of my reflection: what is virtuous, if I reflect it, will soon appear 
with virtue, what is evil will be revealed! 


But among the reformers who like these faces, there is 
another sort of person who might gaze upon these faces with 
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a different interest. These are the rough dialecticians, always 
looking for the contradiction. How interesting, they think, 
and what could it mean for history, that a face is wrong for 
itself in a time in which all is also so wrong. The animals 
sit forlorn or ride subways into city centers. The water has 
become poison. The old behave like the young, and the 
young are too worried to move. Pilotless weapons have the 
names of birds, so why shouldn't faces, also, lead away from 
the facts? To the lovers of the contradiction, these faces are a 
perfect account of our time: the poetry of the wrong. 


I have often thought that the faces that do not reveal the 
person but rather the conditions in which all things are the 
opposite of what they appear to be would become most 
interesting in a death mask. With the personality gone, 
would the face that was always untrue finally be made the 
truth? And what do we do with a contradiction when its only 
resolution is that half the facts are removed? 
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15. Fourier believed that the perfect work for very young children was sort- 
ing peas: “The thing to be done is to separate the smallest peas for the sweet- 
ened ragout, the medium ones for the bacon ragout, and the largest for the 
soup. The child of thirty-five months first selects the little ones which are 
the most difficult to pick out; she sends all the large and medium ones to 
the next hollow, where the child of thirty months shoves those that seem 
large to the third hollow, returns the little ones to the first, and drops the 
medium grains into the basket. The infant of twenty-five months, placed 
at the third hollow, has an easy task; he returns some medium grains to the 
second, and gathers the large ones into his basket.” 
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1. Notes Toward a Theory of the Crush, Crushs Discourse, Ma 
Vie en Crush. 


2. Tableau vivant of extant crushes with possibility of sexual 


consummation determining centrality. 
3. Tableau vivant of former crushes, all asleep on the floor. 


4, Hidden track of embarrassing crushes on an otherwise un- 


listenable album. 
5. Regarding the crush of never-to-be-lovers, these subcatego- 


ries: the never-to-be-lovers of who is already spoken for; the 
never-to-be-lovers of geographical impossibility; the never- 
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to-be-lovers of sexual incompatibility; the never-to-be-lovers 
of the narcissism of small differences; the never-to-be-lovers 
of asymmetrical desire. 


6. Some species of crushes: the crush of intersecting research 
interests, the crush of good politics, the crush of great poems, 
the crush of proximity, the crush of lack of proximity, the 
crush on who you've never met, the crush on whoever sits 
next to you and begins to talk, the crush on the highly in- 
formed gossip, the crush on who leads with cruelty and ends 
with affection, the crush on who leads with affection and 
ends with cruelty, the crush on whoever you are content to 
observe, the crush on who you think could use a little more 
education, the crush on a fighting spirit. 


7. And what are the territories beyond the territory of the 


crush? Romantic love? Sex? Friendship? Apathy? Literary 
journals? Unsent emails? Armed cells? 
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The Difference Between 
Chéri and Eternity 


On Colette’s Chéri, or “writings irresistible to adolescents and 
time-worn courtesans, who are akin in their incredulity and 
passion for romance” 


T problem with Colette’s Chéri, or one of them, is 
that Chéri is improved by time. His older lover Lea, 
on the other hand, wakes up next to him in a catastrophe of 
aging: she can only think of diet plans and coloring the gray 
from her hair when she is not thinking of Chéri. When their 
love affair ends, Lea’s remorse is not for love but for her own 
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chronistic irresponsibility: “we have talked of no future” and 
“I have loved you as if we were destined to die in the same 
hour.” Lea cannot think simultaneously of both Chéri and 
a future. She can only think of Chéri and a future-negative, 
and the future-negative is the tense of ruin. Lea is both stub- 
bornly incredulous of time and hyper-aware of it, as if time 
were a thing to be put off in time, and also a thing, which in 
having been put off, will enact revenge for how it has been 
neglected. Time is the landlord who waits to collect rent out- 
side of Lea’s boudoir. 


The cruelty of time is so often its unevenness—in both appli- 
cations of effect and perceptual experience. Lea is in a prison 
made of time’s relentlessly even deployment, just as Chéri is 
in the prison made of Lea’s desire. When Chéri is twenty-five, 
the love affair must end. The reader is led to believe that it is 
because Lea, at forty-nine, is too old for him, but it could also 
be true that at twenty-five, Chéri is too old for Lea. 


the difference between Chéri and a paperweight 
Colette collected glass paperweights with the same enthusi- 
asm with which she collected lovers. What is the difference 


between Chéri and a paperweight? In terms of impenetrabil- 
ity, not much— 
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He was now strong, proud of his nineteen years, 
gay at meals and impatient in bed; even so he 
gave away nothing but his body, and remained 
as mysterious as an odalisque. Tender? Yes, if an 
involuntary cry or an impulsive hug is an indica- 
tion of tenderness. But the moment he spoke, he 
was spiteful again, careful to divulge nothing of 
his true self. 


A paperweight is sometimes for holding, but mostly for gazing 
at: so is Chéri. Chéri is naked on Lea's ermine rug, naked in the 
bower, naked with an account book, naked near the fountain, 
naked in Leas brass bed. Chéri is naked wearing Leas pearl 
choker: “It looks every bit as good on me as it does on you.” 


Both Chéri and a paperweight are inarticulate; both are pre- 
cious; both are baubles; both are for women; both are made 
to collect (Lea: “to exchange one little naughty boy—I’ve 
grown used to it”); both weigh things down and are good 
for almost nothing but to look at. And what does Chéri say 
about it? “The day a woman loves me for my brains, I shall 
be done for.” 


the difference between Chéri and eternity 
The predicament of Lea’s love is that it is a love made of a 


hyper-relation to time, and in this, it increases Chéri’s ad- 
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vantage. Chéri says to Lea, “Being with you is likely to keep 
me twelve for half a century,” and Lea says, “but half your 
charm lies in your childishness, stupid! Later on it will be the 
secret of your eternal youth.” Chéri often notes Lea’s failing 
appearance. Lea will never get to have the same satisfacto- 
ry vengeance of gazing at Chéri’s decline: in relation to her, 
Chéri appears eternal. Lea must only, since she will not be an 
audience to Chéri’s slow erosion by time, effect in Chéri a fast 
destruction. This will help them fall apart in parallel. There is 
almost nothing about romantic love that is not antagonistic, 
so why not also the particular antagonisms wrought by time? 
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The Hacienda must be built. —Ivan Chtcheglov'® 


A! furrowed foreheads are evidentiary. We cant go 


three hours without encountering obstacles in 
our backs. We move within repulsing and adhesive bodies 
whose sensations constantly draw us toward other bodies, 
also repulsing and adhesive. Certain entertainments, 
certain sensate hourly activities, allow us to brush against 
this information, but most of it remains partial. The codes 
must be sought in the serious locales of fingertips and thigh 
muscles, also in the hamstrings, the molars, the minor joints, 
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the mammoth comprehending digestion, the ardent and 
responsive scalp. 


Every wrist retains a primitive catalyzing database, but it is 
almost impossible to employ it for axiomatic inter-conspir- 
acy without also rejuvenating the index finger’s melodrama. 
There was once a charm to lonely tears dripping off a chin 
into the sea or to the prelinguistic desolation felt on the left 
side of the torso of a person alone in a room who had recently 
enraged a friend, but these responses are in no way adapted to 
the demands of today’s struggle. In the 21 century, out inter- 
mittent instructive sensoria can be located, but in the prom- 
ised land of theoretical disquietude, new feeling incessantly 
recedes into critique. Everyone wavers between Adorno and 
the damp sorrow unfolding under her own nose. 


This need for unreserved solace has always been intimately 
associated with the need to weep, with each other, from our 
eyes and in our bodies, and in elusive generous soft rooms 
and slightly harder public squares. One example will suffice 
to demonstrate this—a leaflet airdropped at Lascaux: 
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BYGONE SOBBING 
Pensive Stadiums 
PERIOD ANHEDONIA 
Luminous Tragedy 


LETHE BY NOON!!! 

COMPLETLY OVIOUS DESPAIR NG 

© OO 

THE PATIO OF DESPONDENCEY 

THE LACRIMOUNIOUS FOODCOURT 

The very air is being wept about -- a van 


approaches 


666 FORLORN PEOPLE AWAIT THE NEXT 
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We propose insubordinately sensitive publics. Feeling is the 
most graceful means of engendering feeling. It is an affair 
not only of bodily articulation and modulation expressing 
material remedy but also of a modulation producing 
reparations of faces, lower backs, shoulders, genitals, and 
palms in accordance with the actual spectrum of who and 
what exists. 


These vital feelings will be a means of secreted imperative in- 
formation and a means of amending the present conceptions 
of the fixed and necessary location of feeling. The embodied 
location of feeling is variable. Its nature will change totally 
or partially in accordance with the will of those who gather 
together in small, medium, or large groups of humans for the 
systematic derangement of the sensitivities. 


These latest affective advancements would make possible the 
individual’s unbroken contact with essential common sen- 
timent while eliminating its most disagreeable aspects. The 
tears of noble-souled children would fall on clean glass ceil- 
ings. The rising sighs of the dismayed elderly will trail the 
daily sun. Mounted on tracks, the chest ache of parents who 
grieve their lost infants can go down to the lake in the morn- 
ing and return to the suburbs in the evening. 


This new regime of feeling will bring forth nothing less than 
everything else. Anyone thus has the right to ask us on what 
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vision we are going to found our regime of feelings. I will 
briefly sketch the points of departure: 


1. A new conception of space (cosmogenic abolition). 
2. A new conception of time (liminal and reparative). 
3. Anew conception of behaviors (ludic and affectionate). 


On the foundation of these new conceptions, feeling with 
each other will, at least initially, be a means of experimenting 
with a thousand or more ways to modify existence with a 


view to reparations. 


This model of the construction of emotion, which will be 
the theoretical basis of future constructions, is still imprecise 
and will remain so until experimentation with patterns of be- 
havior has taken place in sites specifically established for this 
purpose, sites bringing together—in addition to the facili- 
ties necessary for basic coziness and general biology—tem- 
ples for weeping charged with evocative power, emblematical 
edificials, LED screenaries, and elaboratationalist archives of 


emotionary eventualaries, past, present, and to come. 


Every hovel will, so to speak, now feel the feelings of a 
cathedral. There will be foyers more conducive to the anger 
in one’s fists than to any exchange of terrible words, and there 
will be display halls where people cannot help but adore the 
scars on another’s cheeks. Other buildings will be alluring 
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to those whose left legs quiver with dread or those who 
think with contemplative lips. Entire cities of sentiment 
could be envisaged in the configuration of castles for 
nervous laughter, grottos for the stultified, yurts for burning 
shame. 


The main activity of the inhabitants of this investigational 
community will be continuously feeling feelings. The inten- 
tional and recurrent transfer of emotion from one body to 
the next to the next to the next to the next to the next to the 
next to the next to the next to the next to the next to the next 
to the next to the next to the next will result in unmitigated 
restructuring of somatic and social life. People will no longer 
pass their nights in apartments and single-family dwellings 
where they unequally distribute feelings among two or four 
human bodies, and no longer will they sit quietly, attempting 
to diminish native senses by melding the sensations of their 
forearms with feelings received from screens. Instead, the in- 
habitants will spend their time in the grand evocative biology 
of singular and composite feelings that will partially leave the 
realm of bodily experience for that of representation but will 


not roam too far. 


Finally, to those who object that a people cannot live long in 
this new order of common emotion, it is useful to recall that 
in every amalgamation of humans certain types (poets, girls) 
are currently charged with representing various tendencies of 
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feeling as specialists in sentiment: they are huddled together 
in accordance with the dual mechanism of projection and 
identification. 


Our first community would survive largely off income from 
tolerated and hyper-emotive tourism. Including special fa- 
cilities for the feeling of “homesickness” to be provided for 
these visitors. In a few years this community would become 
the tenderness capital of the world and would be universally 


recognized as such, inspiring many intricate variations. 


When we are satisfied with this new order of feeling, there 
will no longer be any paralyzing despair at the rising sun or 
at its setting. Between the equanimities of the people walking 
by, the girls will know okayness and the women will know 
effortlessly eloquent awe. The people and the animals will 
easily read faces—that gentlest instructive morphology. The 
war against us will have been given up years ago. 
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16. This fable is a rewriting of the early Situationist text, Formulary for a 
New Urbanism. 
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Click-Bait Thanatos 


What surveils us says it knows us better than we know our- 
selves. And what everyone knows surveillance knows about 
us is that we don't look very interesting. If there were some 
sort of totality leak, and all of humanity were presented in 
the form of data before us, it would be a laundry list of “sad” 
punctuated by accidental nefariousness. Tech-gaze delimits 
our species as fragile at best, brute at worst, and venal at the 
most predictable. A news feed, having noticed an interest in 
cats, selects headlines about tortured kittens. 


Human wickedness makes for narrative interest, but it 


doesn’t prove definitive. Negged into compliance, living 
lives of live-tweeted resignation, feeling horrible about the 
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alien arrangement of information as structures of attractive- 
ly horrible feels, nothing is ours, not even us. Of what was 
once considered us, not much remains. Fed a pabulum of 
the very bad and told it is the only food, it is no wonder that 
so many people fearfully covet the apocalypse, agreeing with 
each other that the end will come, or is practically here. The 
news of the world doesn’t promise the end; it points toward 
an end, but we elect for the definitive article in hope we can 
escape the world that’s been made for us in such a way that 


we mistake it for ourselves. 


Roombas, twitter-bots, self-driving cars: all are automated 
ideations of everyone else’s extinction. As techno-capitalists 
imagine the end of our labor, they imagine the end of their 
need for us, and in that we can imagine the end of ourselves. 
A child’s toy drone sent aloft is a floating micro-wish that 
most of us need not exist at all, at least not as “us,” that what 
we really should be is a winged eyeball of empire. 


In one version of human extinction, bots infinitely RT 
each other; in another, the credit card companies would 
compound interest into infinity while robo-calls forever 
announced grand-prize luxury vacations. The animatron- 
ic band at Chuck-E-Cheese’s would sing a dirge for every 
human mother, and Fitbits would quantify the metabolism 
of every decaying corpse. Our species would evaporate along 
with posterity, all of us gone, leaving behind this virally tragic 
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world, the one in which we watched ourselves so closely that 
we came to the conclusion there was nothing left to see. 


As much as capitalism’s humans seem to generally suspect 
we should or will die off and take the world with us, many 
of us also want to live, at least in a manner. We spend our 
days searching the engines that search us back. We look for 
instructions, click-baited by fear and trembling, propelled by 
whatever force allows the ruins of rust-belt factories to be 
taken over by vetch, the landfills to be filled with rats and 


sparrows. 


Poetry, which was once itself a searching engine, exists in 
abundance now, as searchable and as immaterial as any other 
information. As it always has, poetry experiments in fashion- 
able confusions, excels in the popular substitutive fantasies 
of its time, mistakes self-expression for sovereignty. But in 
making the world blurry, distressing, and forgettable, poetry 


now has near limitless competition. 


Verse poetry once served a social function as memory struc- 
ture and didactic aid. Its songishness was useful to memory, 
and memory was necessary to a kind of cultured thought. 
This memory-use began to fall away with the printing press, 
then crumbled underfoot with screens. Changes in memory 
and the human relation to it under industrialization corre- 
sponded to changes in poetic form, which underwent multi- 
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ple rearrangements in the 20" century as social cognition was 
also rearranged. Our minds were exteriorized to the paper- 
work, then indentured to Silicon Valley’s safety-blue empire. 
As thinking fled mnemonics, so did poetry, and the new 
poetry of fracture, parataxis, and ragged complexity, if it had 
anything to do with memory, seemed to always be saying one 
thing about it: “Don’t remember me.” 


The poetry we ended up with was not so much a memorial 
structure as an amnesiac one. By the 2000s, poetry began 
to look like a building to permit forgetting, irregular and 
immemorial. The storehouse of memory closed. Its account 
books became lookbooks. The desire to self-cancel, de-fame, 
and auto-eradicate was written in the unweightedness of any 
line, mingling of high and low, pathos and bathos, TMI and 
OMG— just like anyone’s Facebook feed. 


It isn’t just the change in memory that changed poetry: Poster- 
ity faded too. Poets were once willing to suffer through the in- 
teresting social humiliations of being a poet at least in part be- 
cause someone, as Sappho promised, would remember them. 
Time anointed the estrangement of poets with the possibility 
of enduring time, and that some poets did endure time anoint- 
ed our species with a temporally innovative set of possibilities. 


Without the filter of posterity, now a poet looks just as for- 
gettable as everyone else. If poetry is revenge porn against the 
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self by the self, so is, now, every other form of contemporary 
self-expression: vlogs, tattoos, TFWs. Deprived of posterity, 
poetry softly imitates the information that always is claiming 
to be us. Then information, like to like, devours it. 


On the first day of 2011, I typed a Google document and 
then ignored it for years. It began with the phrase “post-pri- 
vacy poetics” and contained nothing but its ending: “new 
forms, entirely lonely.” I was thinking about post-privacy 
then because in 2010, Wikileaks had begun its experiment 
with the limits of critique, and many still believed in the logic 
of exposure. With the lights on, went the thinking, humanity 
would no longer abide the mess. But the mess abides, only 
now with brighter lighting. 


Information is a deceptively partial illumination. It’s a light 
often worse than darkness, like fluorescent tubes that keep 
plants growing but are nothing like the sun. Inside the mess 
of the world as it is, we are bathed in what claims to be the 
light of knowledge but is only the unflattering fluorescence 
of data. 


It reminds me of Lucretius’s De Rerum Natura, an atomic 
epic written in first century Rome. After about 7,000 hex- 
ameter lines of poetry predicting science, the work ends in 
a waste-smeared spectacle of mass death via plague. Dying 
humans are last seen fighting other dying humans for ready- 
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made pyres on which to torch their dead. I think this says a 
lot about human fondness for received structures. We will 
fight each other to the death even if it’s over what is good for 
nothing but the dead to lie dead upon. 


A plague ended De Rerum Natura, but it didn’t end Lucretius. 
Lucretius ended, as we all will, but his end did not end the 
life of his poem. Rome fell, but it wasn’t the fall of the world, 
not even close to it, and all the drones could fall out of the 
sky today, or gather in it until they occlude the sun itself, 
and that wouldnt mean time or the universe was over. The 
delimitation of our world into information may, momentar- 
ily, persist, like a funeral pyre over which the dying fight—it 
may even form our auto-forgotten songs—but what is also in 
the work of Lucretius is that everything, and nothing, lasts 


forever. 


Lucretius appeared to abruptly give up on his poem with- 
out attempts at the platitudinous. But I am me because my 
little keywords know me: tagged, geo-located, epigrammatic, 
identified. The algorithms that supersize our fear and rage 
will quiet, and a new noise will take their place. Even the end 
of the world will end. The angel of history might be a drone 
that vapes, sky-writing WE BUY GOLD in tear-flavored 
mist against the horizon, but probably not. 
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Difficult Ways 
to Publish Poetry 


() n December 14" and December 15", 2006, I began 


to think about making a collection of difficult ways 
to publish poems. In that year, poetry had become so abun- 
dant that many believed that poems were worthless, and I 
thought perhaps poetry’s value could be restored if poems, 
like luxury goods, were scarce, precious, rare, and expensive 
to produce. The idea was to execute these difficult ways to 
publish poems at the rate of one poem a year until my death 
at approximately eighty-three, giving me fifty poems across 
my lifespan published in a difficult manner. The difficult 
publication would therefore have to be strenuous, but not 
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impossible, and certainly possible within a time-span of a 
year, taking into consideration other obligations, like work, 
illness, weather, romantic love, sweeping the floor, napping, 
melancholy, and family. 


On the 16" of December, after telling the poet K. Silem Mo- 
hammad about the idea, he suggested I include difficult ways 
to publish poetry were too elaborate to achieve in a year, and 
wanting to do something with these extremely difficult tech- 
niques, I thought it would be better to share my ideas with 
other poets so that they might use them to publish their work. 


My first thought was to set up a difficult-poem-publica- 
tion-workshop with work stations providing the essential 
materials for each concept. In station 1, for example, I would 
supply a cage of hamsters, miniature splints and foot-binding 
materials. It was pointed out to me that not only would this 
workshop be prohibitively expensive to set up, but that people 
would be unlikely to travel to Des Moines, Iowa, where I 
then lived, to work on difficult publication of their poems. I 
then decided to make dioramas of difficult poem publication 
techniques, but I did not have enough shoeboxes. 


It is not as simple as one might think to have suitable artistic 
thoughts for the “difficult ways to publish poetry” project. 
For example, I have been advised not to publish my ideas 
about infecting the pores on my declared enemies’ bodies 
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so that the blemishes might spell out the words of poems. 
Apparently, this idea had at least two problems: the feelings 
of my enemies might be hurt, and people do not like to 
read or think about infected pores. This was disappointing, 
because the plan involved first making my enemies sit in a 
hot sauna for thirty minutes, which would have been relaxing 
and might have improved their demeanor. 


I have also restrained myself from including too many ideas 
that involve sex or environmental pollution, so not too many 
setting oil wells on fire, for example, or lovers in explicit con- 
gress, or colorful toxins spilling into reservoirs to create is- 
lands in congealed and toxic morse code. Any artistic project, 
including a project of artistic thoughts, involves a mediation 
between the vulgas and vulnus, the crowd and the wound, 
thus I continue to hold back from you the most painful and 
potentially unpopular of my ideas. 


1. Husbandry 

Breed a race of small rodents whose feet are shaped like let- 
ters or use rodent-foot-binding to fashion letter shapes. Ink 
rodent feet with saffron ink grown and harvested by hand. 
Train rodents to walk in shapes of poems on paper made of 
sloughed skin cells of celebrities and desiccated truffles. 
supplies: rodents, splints, rags (and/or radioactive material to cause genetic 


mutations), saffron crocus, land on which to grow saffron crocus, rodent 


training manual, celebrity-owned loofahs, pigs, France, trufle-filled woods 
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2. Sharpshooting 

Fashion individual bits of metal type into the tips of bullets. 
Have poet/publisher sit with a variety of rifles and type-laced 
bullets on the roof of a tall building. Across the street from 
the poet, target holders will emerge in the windows of an 
apartment building. Most will be holding slates on which 
poems will be bullet-printed. Every fiftieth target holder 
will be holding not a slate, but an explosive sheet. The poet 
must, hitting the right target at the right time, imprint her 
poems. 


supplies: guns, bullets, metal type, bullet/type merging materials, people, 


slates, tall apartment buildings, defense attorney, hazard insurance 


3. Sewistry 

Collect hair from living poets. Alphabetize hair. Spin hair 
into thread. Use poet hair thread to secretly embroider poems 
into textiles in public spaces (bus upholstery, hotel curtains, 
etc.). Take care to use appropriate thread for letter embroi- 
dered, for example: a = anselms and annes, b=barretts, berna- 
dettes, and brandons. 


supplies: poet hair, alphabet labels, spinning wheel, needles, embroidery 


instruction book, public textiles, surreptitious equipment (disguises, etc.) 


4. Carrion 

Arrange animal corpses in the shapes of letters in the shapes 
of words in the shapes of the lines of a poem. Wait for scaven- 
gers to eat flesh off bones. Using crayons and a giant sheet of 
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newsprint take rubbings of the bones. Scan rubbings into the 
computer. Print on photo-transfer paper. Iron photo transfer 
paper onto an apron. Embroider. Give to chef to wear on TV 
cooking show. Your poem would be published on TV. 


supplies: dead animals, spread of land, giant sheet of newsprint, computer, 
scanner, printer, iron-on photo transfer paper, thread, needles, mailing 


supplies, chef, television cooking show 


5. Reproduction 

For an eighty-word poem, become a parent to eight children. 
Name each of them eleven names (their surname + ten words 
from your poems). Teach each child ten poses, each indicat- 
ing one of their names. Take family portraits of the children 
in poses representing the name that corresponds to a word in 
your poem. Tape the portraits together until it is your poem. 


supplies: children, camera, scotch tape, child-rearing environment 


6. Industrial Agriculture (GMO) 

Hang out at the Pioneer Hybrid campus. Cause insecure but 
very bright genetic engineer to fall in love with you. Also 
befriend other genetic engineer for intelligence purposes (the 


spy). 


Toy with genetic engineer 1, withholding and then offering 
affection in random and terrifying patterns, at least until 
he/she is spinning, swoony, and willing to do anything to 
win love. Suggest, indirectly, that you would commit your- 
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self fully to someone who would genetically alter seed corn 
so that the corn kernel gradation/shading spelled out words 
used in poems. Over regular beers and an expensive gaming 
system, ask spy for the lowdown. Listen to the spy’s reports 
on the progress of swoony genetic engineer as he or she labors 
secretly in the lab, hoping to create the surprise of a poem 
grown under husks in a field of seed corn. 


Finally, one midsummer a few years down the road, drive 
with swoony genetic engineer to a test field. Strip husks of 
corn to find poem. Pretend to be surprised. Take a photo. Put 
photo on internet. Tell genetic engineer it wont work out. 


supplies: gym membership, lip gloss, expensive gaming system, beer, 


camera, internet 


7. Pneumatics 

Install pneumatic tubes leading from the Franklin Court 
Apartments in Des Moines, Iowa, to world poetry capitals: 
Brooklyn, Oakland, Austin, Reykjavik, Tallahassee, Amster- 
dam. Shoot poetry. 


supplies: pneumatic tube installing equipment, pneumatic tubes, capsules 


8. Phosphorescence (non-GMO) 

Collect mason jars at garage sales and thrift stores. Take in 
five stray black cats. Befriend a large group of lower elemen- 
tary students. In June, invite children over and hand them 
mason jars. As night falls, send children throughout the city 
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to collect fireflies. Serve cookies as a reward when children 
return. Use contents of firefly rears to create phosphorescent 
tattoo ink. Sedate black cats. Shave patches on the sides of 
cats. Tattoo poems onto cats. When cats wake, send cats into 
the city. That night, in the darkness, watch as green poems 
are published, frolic, and glow. 


supplies: mason jars, razors, cats, cookies, needles, phosphorescent fixative, 


sedative 


9. Community Service 

Become a judge. Convince friends to incite a confrontation 
between two moderately annoying groups of people: those 
who leave their Christmas decorations up past Christmas and 
grown women who call themselves “girls.” Also have friends 
light a string of Black Cats during riot, causing panic and 
possible violence. Sentence moderately annoying rioters to 
community service painting poems on retaining walls. 


supplies: judicial robes, law degree, friends, enemies, Black Cat firecrackers, 


lighter, paint 


10. Optics 

Go to a good library and spend a few years studying light re- 
fraction, engineering, ancient civilizations that liked to create 
with light. Using rocks, holes in rocks, calendars, prisms, 
mirrors, and careful study, build a structure through which 


the sun, on summer solstice, will publish your poem. 
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supplies: library card, rocks, rock lifting contraptions, drills, calendars, 


prisms, mirrors 


11. Pollution 

Design large floating inflatable polymer trays in the shapes of 
letters/words. Have these manufactured. Take a cargo ship to 
sea. Inflate and drop trays into the ocean. At the same time, 
convince unhappy oil company workers to empty the holds 
of their tankers into the trays. From the air, the poem would 
look like an oil spill. In order to distinguish it from the every- 
day disaster of the planet, attempt to set it on fire. 


supplies: inflatable polymer tray manufacturing capability, cargo ship, crew, 


sea, oil company workers, matches (?) 


12. Moby Dick 

Convince whales to choreograph their position and blow- 
hole-blowing so that from the sky, their blowing water looks 
like words. 


supplies: whales, whale persuasion techniques 


13. Action Movie Cliché 

Become skilled. Hack into the main traffic control system for 
a community that needs some poetry—for example, Sacra- 
mento. Cause traffic lights to blink out poems for Sacramen- 
to in Morse Code. 


supplies: computer, computer instruction, city requiring poetry, guide to 


Morse code 
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14. Haters & Fakers 

Invite the fakers to a creative writing conference that promis- 
es to lead to tenure track positions and glossy perfect-bound 
books. Invite the haters to an anti-conference with keynote 
speaker [xxx xxxxxx] and panels on hating chapbooks, hating 
perfect-bound books, hating community, hating anti-com- 
munities, hating capitalism, hating anti-capitalism, hating the 
internet, hating the material world, hating poets, non-poets, 
the lyric, the anti-lyric, etc. Make these the same conference 
in the same Hilton ballroom. Lock the door and strong-arm 
haters and fakers into reciting poems before a video camera. 
Post videos on the Internet. These will be the poems. 


supplies: ballroom, invitations, false advertising, strong-arm technique, 


video camera, internet access 


15. Orchestral 

Befriend couple with musical ability. Encourage them, for 
reasons of gender disparity in hiring, to give birth to a boy 
baby. Allow them to name you this baby’s godmother. Take 
godson to orchestral concerts and pay for music lessons. 
Make certain you have a firm influence over the child. Sug- 
gest that godson becomes a conductor. Support godson as he 
finds success as a conductor, then make a suggestion. Finally, 
as he stands in front of the orchestra, watch as he conducts 
the orchestra in the shapes of letters of your poems. 


supplies: cash for music lessons, ticket to concerts, godson 
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16. Avian 

Visit Australian bird preserve. Hunt one Scarlet Chested 
Parrot for each word of your poem. Have parrots taxider- 
mied with claws piercing a laminated piece of paper on which 
is printed each of your words. Return to U.S. with roomy 
trunk full of stuffed birds. On the grounds of Des Moines’ 
Franklin Court Apartments, nail each bird/word, in casual 
arrangement, on a bare winter oak tree. 


supplies: plane ticket, gun, bullets, roomy trunk, taxidermy payment, 


printer, laminate, nails, ladder, hammer 


17. Monarchy 
Become king/queen of a small or medium-to-small nation. 
Lay train tracks in the shapes of words. 


supplies: subjects, crown, army, surveyors, steel, workers, wood 


18. Death 

Write lines of poems on Post-it notes. Attend funeral of be- 
loved community member. Look soft, round, and comfort- 
ing. Hug weeping mourners, surreptitiously patting Post-it 


notes on their backs. 


supplies: obituary page, soft sweater, Post-it notes, pen 
19. Monumental Architectures 


Join terrorist cell. Encourage terrorist cell to blow up dams 
and create dams on major waterways. Control the flows of 
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creeks, streams, and rivers so that they sculpt the United 
States into your poem. 


supplies: mock ideological fervor, dynamite, concrete, map 


(alternate strategy: forgo terrorists, enlisting beavers to do the 


same) 


20. Respiration 

Travel the globe having everyone you love breathe into empty 
water bottles. Cap these bottles quickly. Allow breath to con- 
dense into droplets. Dye droplets of breath with food color- 
ing. Combine with powdered sugar and milk. Use as icing on 
fortune cookies which contain your poems. Feed to strangers. 


supplies: loved ones, plane tickets, empty water bottles, food coloring, 


custom baked fortune cookies, strangers 
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Toward a Provisional 
Avant-garde 


2009 


1. It won't be called the avant-garde. It will be referred to by 
other names, all of them precise, like “the society for touch- 
ing lightly the forearms of another” or “a tendency toward 
making chains of half-rhymes in a circle with one’s friends.” 


2. It will share with historic avant-gardes that art will often 
be made in groups, but it will seek or find the artistic and 
literary expressions that mimic something other than war or 
machines or violent manly death, something like “human 
touch” and “animal touch” and “comforting noises made 
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when another is ill” and “maternal protection” and “friendly 
ritual” and “a little daub of secretion” or “just like playing 
cards with my aunts and uncles” or “the soft feeling of an 
arm’ or “game for which the rules are never directly stated 
but which everyone knows how to play.” 


3. It will be fascistic only to the extent that it will be de- 
voted to play. In this, it will mimic my dining room. Like 
the avant-garde in history, the best thing about it will be its 
games, which will proliferate and in this proliferation be in a 
constant state of alteration. 


4, There will in this avant-garde be no fixed rules for these 
games, so one cannot, though one might try, publish a 
book called “THE RULES OF THE GAMES OF THIS,” 
or they can publish this book, but a reader might only find 
in it full reliable recipes for chocolate cakes and instructions 
for encrusting ants with gold while not denying them their 


mobility. 


5. It will organize itself around the notion of committing 
one’s life to soothing and assisting, but this art will soothe 
and assist in ways as yet unknown. It will not soothe like 
base sentimentality or luxury goods, which are more stulti- 
fying than soothing. Instead, it will use art to find methods 
of delirious compensation for having survived the twentieth 
century. It will be “extreme care.” 
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6. No one will use art to hurt anyone. They will not use art to 
hurt themselves. In this it will be a new thing: a defamiliar- 


ization not about infliction. 


7. Boredom will have its uses, as it always does, but it will not 
become a value. 


8. All ideas will be tested by writing them in dry erase marker 
on a white board and leaving them outside in the elements 
“to weather.” Those that survive will be implemented. 


9. Its artists and poets will make in their work delicious 


and obvious entrances. Its works should always begin with 
“HELLO.” 


10. It will include both robots and animals, sometimes 
robot-animal chimeras. There will be other chimeras, too. No 


one will mistake herself for a machine who also has a tail. 


11. Ezra Pound said “make it new” and Gertrude Stein said 
“make it ugly” but I say “make it okay.”'® 


12. There will be children, though often not in the ways we 
expect them. 


13. It will make no fetish of form, or rather, it will seek such 
a multiplicity of forms that it results in such a formlessness 
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that its forms cannot be dumped out and reused as sacks to 
hold the stuffy or banal or slightly/greatly evil. 


14. Its every intercourse will be Fun’s Right. It will often also 
be chaste. Sometimes it snuggles. Genitalia will be frequently 
hilarious. It will be a great deal cuter than porn. 


15. There will be a lot of sewing last year’s fragments with this 
year’s threads. 


16. It will revive the brilliant idiot. 


17. Because it is committed to something like comforting, it 
will build for those who hate it a papier-maché giant with a 
familiar sort of face. Artists and poets take turns on a mega- 
phone saying such things as “art is war” and “we love money 
and/or death” because it is this sort of statement which the 
enemies, whose linguistic range is limited, can decipher. The 
enemies will squat and defecate, then sling their feces at the 
giant. They will then be amused enough, imagining them- 
selves in a battle with something real. The feces will be com- 
posted and used to fertilize fields in which the enemy’s food 
is cultivated. If these enemies ever encounter outside of this 
ritual the avant-garde that is not the avant-garde but only its 
Trojan form, they will not be able to recognize it. They will 
say, if they hear it speaking in its own languages, “what is this 
noise?” and “there might have been twinkling” or “is this love 
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or is this incoherence?” 


18. Institutions will not want it, as it resembles what is never 


important. 
19. It will make its own money. 


20. It will develop many languages, all of them like lovers 
to each other or aunties to children. These will probably be 


embarrassing. 


21. It will be utopian, in the sense that it wants furniture 
enough for every home and home enough for everyone. No 
one will ever confuse home for the enemy of art, or a woman 


with a home. 
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17. This idea is Cara Lefebvre’s. 


18. 2013 addendum: I admit that over the years that have passed I have 
discovered that a state of general okayness is mysterious, inexact, and expe- 
rienced only in very brief moments if at all, and may be an impossible ar- 
chitecture in which one finds shelter only in the imagination, or a repressed 
memory mostly, or something related to Plato, or completely currently 
unavailable to those who suffer, who is almost everyone. I admit that the 
sensation of okayness—the okayness of feeling—is more widely available as 
a kind of reflection of the possibility that there may someday be some actual 
material okayness. That is, okayness could be a remnant possibility encoded 
in our very existence, which we can feel sometimes feel in our bodies, be- 
cause it is the nature of our species to be born, impossibly new, and possibly 
okay, each one of us reflective of possibilities for material okayness outside 
the material of our bodies. I admit, too, that “it” is a pronoun that has as its 
antecedent all of history and all the present and all that comes and doesn’t 


come next. 
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HOW TO GO FROM POETRY TO ART 


Every object and environment that already exists 
has to feel like it isn’t enough. There can be no 
heaviness of the feeling of the too-muchness of the 
world: not the heavy feeling of the too-muchness 
of asphalt, or of amphitheaters, soda bottles, mod- 
ular furniture, or orange traffic cones. Instead, 
you must be able to look out over the landscape 
of what is and to say, as if you mean it, there is not 
enough here. 


It is true, of course, that to go from being a 
poet to being an artist is like turning the other 
direction in a locked room. 


The material of the world should appear to you 


raw and desiring, inchoate and acquiescent, 
malleable and unfixed. It’s not only that objects 
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HOW TO GO FROM ART TO POETRY 


One of these things you did with your hand: one 
of these things you will do with your mouth. It is 
true, of course, that to go from an artist to a poet is 
like turning the other direction in a locked room. 
No one has any delusions about that. When you 
stand in the locked room as a poet you are staring 
at a glittering promise spelled 


AUTONOMY 


and on the other side of the room, the one where 
you are an artist, there is a promise spelled in white 
cubes and the eyes of centa-millionaires 


WEALTH 


Wealth means “a place in the human order that is 
not the bottom place, not the laughable one that 
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and materials and locations must seem like they 
want things done to them: you must look at 
museums and landscapes and see in them beacons 


of consent. 


What these museums and landscapes and other 
sites and materials must consent to is the possibil- 
ity of being structured along the lines of cognition 
that are themselves structured along the lines of 
language which was at first structured itself along 
the lines of the material world but having met a 
point at which the question was slow decay or 
fast oblivion, chose oblivion and loosed itself into 
what other possibilities were detached from what 


could be heard or felt. 
Things have to appear to want to change. 


In order for what seemed permanent to now 
reveal itself as provisional, it might help you to 
have experienced a few significant threats to the 
fixedness of things. You’ve got to learn that things 
are historical. 


If you have seen time accelerate or fold in a way 


that distorts the spatial-temporal order altogether, 
that is a start. If your own body has been perform- 
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causes you to be stepped on or ignored,” though 
you know the side that says autonomy means 
something else, means a protest in being that goes 
back very far, so far one can’t even find where it 
starts. 


It’s a protest of what is longer than anything else 
and also more elastic. The protest is the first art, is 
the twin sister of its twin sister dance. You like the 
way that poetry and dance are wrapped around 
each other, umbilicus around umbilicus, the um- 
bilicus of culture wrapped around that. 


The first thing to do is to get more careful about 
language. You've got to develop, as they say, a fa- 
cility. You think about language more carefully: it 
is not “holding” delusions you should watch out 
for, it is “harboring” them in the manner of ships. 


You think of harboring your lover, harboring the 
peonies when their buds are still tightly wrapped, 
harboring a set of concepts and also harboring a 
stock of self-will. It is important for you not to 
do that, to harbor anything, and especially not to 
believe the words they put in front of you in your 


locked cell. 
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ing for you a dance called “the failure of promis- 
ing to always exist” you might also decide to sit 
up straight and notice that just because things are 
one way tomorrow doesn’t mean that they will or 
should be the same way the week after that. 


There are other motivations you might suffer, all 
of them equal. Say, for example, you are fed up 
with the objects and environments made available 
to you in the world as it is. The chairs are too hard, 
the lights too bright or too dim or of the wrong 
quality, the workplace wrong for the workers 
bodies, the exam room wrong for its patients. 
Everything is somehow off of its rocker, the rocker 
itself unlocking all the promises of all the objects 
lost again. Where have they gone? The material 
world is not okay and so you must fix it. It was 
irresponsible to have neglected it in the first place. 
Whatever you see now looks like everything that 
should be altered, like what needs you to put your 
hands in it and what you, in a moment of grave 
neglect, casually left behind. 


It’s like Madeline Gins once said: IT IS EASY 
TO GO FROM BEING A POET TO BEING 
AN ARCHITECT, IT’S AS EASY AS TAKING 
YOUR HAND. 
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Dont believe that one thing will make you rich 
and the other will make you free, but it is also im- 
portant to know the truth: one thing will make 
you rich, the other thing will make you free. 


There are other motivations you might suffer, all 
of them equal. Say, for example, you are fed up 
with the language and forms made available to you 
by literature. The terminologies are too confining, 
the syntaxes too opaque or dangerously lucid or of 
the wrong moral quality, the genres a mismatch 
to the rigors of inhabiting a body. Everything is 
somewhere off of its rocker, the rocker itself un- 
locking all the promises of all the languages lost 
again. Where have they gone? The symbolic world 
is not okay, so you must fix it. It was irresponsible 
to have neglected it. Whatever you read now looks 
like what should be altered and what needs you 
to put it through your mouth, and what you, in 
a moment of grave neglect, casually left behind. 


The thing about words is that they had some 
things beyond themselves they always pointed to, 
like the way CHAIR pointed to a chair but also to 
the idea of a chair, to Van Gogh and execution and 
universities, along with the way the word CHAIR 
looked and sounded and also CHAIR in all the 
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Can you learn to retract? I hope so. Imagine that 
all you have done to form your practice as a poet 
has extended itself outward toward the heavens. 
Imagine that whatever it was in language that 
you pursued until this point has been a telescopic 
extension of your cognition and no matter how 
much you assert that what you were doing is not 
outward projecting but patient and loyal ingather- 
ing still you have outwardly projected a structure 
of your perception, cognition, and ontological 
fundamentals into the acceptable modes and soci- 
eties of the language of outward projection. 


You had chosen a material: it was words. You had 
let your expertise in that material unspool quickly 
into the atmosphere and had not worried what it 
meant that you were saying you were good with 
words. You made your projections and now you 
need to able to pull them back again. 


If you havent done so already, please make a 
full accounting of the failures of literature. And 
it’s hard to give up what pointed and flexed and 
soared all at once, also to give up the way that lan- 
guage had in it all this potential to not be noticed, 
to be very casual, neglected, unassuming, and the 
way you could sneak it in, how literature was a 
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other languages too, like la silla and la chaise, and 
also how CHAIR pointed to the lies you could tell 
about a chair. A ghost sat in it. A child wept in it. 
It turned into a turtle. When added to a barricade, 
it probably saved the world. There were infinite 
amounts of untruths about chairs and also all the 
new truths you could tell about chairs, the ones 
that no one had yet discovered. There were also the 
truths that had been discovered but might require 
some reminding and the truths of chairs we held 
in common then and in the saying these truths we 
could say what brought us together, what we held 
in all our hands. This was not at all like deciding 
it was your job to make a chair, or thinking your 
job is to make a table for a chair to tuck under, not 
like thinking your job was to make an amusing 
representation of a chair that no one could even 
sit in but that a wealthy person might want to buy. 


IT IS EASY TO GO FROM BEING A CHAIR 
TO BEING A POET, IT’S AS EASY AS TAKING 
YOUR HAND. 


Remember metaphor, metonym, narrative, lyric, 
epic, and every other type of form and figure? Re- 
member the ability to invent new languages and 


also new words? 
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precisely made thing in the way it could have so 
much subterfuge. 


Now admit there were certain problems with what 
you once loved: for example, in order to justify 
one’s existence as a poet one had to somehow set 
language off in a special way so that it might appear 
to constitute literature. You had to do something 
to it, process it or distort it so that it did not look 
as average as the ordinary set of words. 


At first the ritual circumscription seemed almost 
impossible to learn. You don’t know how anyone 
figured out how to make literature. The people 
who draw the magic circle around vocabularies 
and then call themselves magicians have so many 
approaches to it, so many institutions and stub- 
born contexts, but the first step in the delineation 
always has to be historical. In some eras it had to 
appear strange or in some eras it had to appear 
precious and the technique of making either of 
these appearances involved a lot of imitation and 
learning by imitation. This is why there were all 
the careful, preservative, and reinforced ways of 
being in the world that constituted literature. 
That is why it is such a conservative practice and 
why it is better to leave it behind. 
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It is time to take back what pointed and flexed and 
soared. It was a thing in the way it had so much 
subterfuge. 


Language is constituent of so much, and also 
encodes in it so much temporal experience, like 
years weeks days hours minutes centuries millen- 
nia made up every word, human traversal across 
globes, the way one person would talk to another, 
lovers to each other, animals to us and us to an- 
imals, every mode of classification and compari- 
son, mothers to children, people arguing in the 
marketplace and the logs of accountants, govern- 
ment offices, and bureaucrats. Spies needed words 
so that they could say and not say or say very 
carefully. Poetry had always been all that, too, and 
when you came to leave art and began thinking 
about what was poetry, you remembered what it 


was even more. 


To work in the world of objects was to labor at the 
site of the earliest grief. That was the infant world. 
What happened, first, is that you encountered a 
thing and then it felt good or it hurt you. This was 
how you found the boundaries. Whatever words 
you could ascribe to these conditions were only 
words that were sounds that also had the feelings 
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Still, you once believed that to leave the world 
of words and return to the world of objects was 
to return to the site of the earliest grief. Objects 
said everything about whether or not you were 
alone. If they were made soft, lovely, and available, 
you knew someone cared for you. If someone 
broke your stuff, you felt a threat. Every structure 
you were given to spend time in inscribed your 
not-aloneness or your aloneness into you. This 
is why you have to learn, again, the language of 
things. 


To leave the world of objects and enter the world 
of words was to return to the site of acquired grief. 


The problem with language as a medium really 
came about not because of nouns or adjectives 
but because of prepositions, conjunctions, and 
verbs. They were always making you melancholy 
about action and position. Punctuation marks 
were like facial expressions. They happened to 
the page as they happened to the flesh, the page 
wrinkled under the repeated weight of so many 
i ”. Who imagined that what was 
important about a word is that it stood for some- 
thing else? 
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of the object you were experiencing. There were 
sounds of the feelings of caution or approval. This 
got old. The boredom of the object world was 
already lethal, even when you were a baby. You 
wanted to experience something beyond the 
obvious limitations of lips and fingertips, and this 
is why you worked so hard to acquire language 
at such an early age.You learned to talk but then 
also you went looking for something that existed 
beyond the boundary of your immediate social 
circumstances. This is why you learned to read. 


What you saw when you looked over the shoulder 
of a person who was reading was a code. It spelled 
out “you are not alone.” 


If you havent done so already, please make a full 
accounting of the failures of art. Can you learn to 
retract? 


All you have done to form your practice as an 
artist has extended itself outward toward the heav- 
ens. Whatever it was you pursued in the arrange- 
ment and alteration of objects and environments 
until this point has been a telescopic extension 
of your cognition, and no matter how much you 
assert that what you were doing is not outward 
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What you saw when you looked over the shoulder 
of a person who was reading was a code and it 
spelled out “you will always be alone.” 


Go straight for the root of your unhappiness. You 
thought it might be language, but now think it 
might be the world. The shell of what actually is 
never worked anyway, not for most of the people 
in this time or previous times who lived on the 
surfaces of the city or in the vast wilds. The blocks 
and streets and squares bossed them around. The 
seasons did. Their bosses did, too. 


What had been made for us to live in werent 
places for us to live, not really, not in the “life” 
sense of the word. No one ever did anything in a 
state called “freely.” Think of how empty that there 
are adverbs like that. Think of how empty that you 


once wrote in them. 
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projecting but patient and loyal ingathering still 
you have outwardly projected a structure of your 
perception, cognition, and ontological fundamen- 
tals into the acceptable modes and societies of that 
outward projection. 


You let your expertise unspool quickly into the 
atmosphere. You made your projections and now 
you need to be able to pull them back. 


Go straight for the root of your unhappiness. You 
thought it might be the world, but now think it 
might be language. The shell of what actually is 
became what we were required to think in. It never 
worked anyway, not for most of the people in this 
time or previous ones, not those who lived on the 
surfaces of the cities or in the vast and exploited 
wilds that circled them. Paragraphs bossed people 
around. So did novels. People were bossed around 
by newspapers and poets. What forms had been 
made for us to think in werent places for us to 
think, not really, not in the “life” sense of the 
word, not in the sense of “thought.” No one ever 
thought anything in a state called “freely.” Think 
of how empty that you believed there were states 


like that. 
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Please Stand Still 
the Doors Are Closing 


ik wanting to weep on Wilshire Boulevard, wanting to 
weep for Soul Cycles and fraying palm trees and cosmet- 
ic injectables, but I couldn't even cry, I'd sweat so much on 
my way from seeing Bjork’s ex-boyfriend’s expansive consid- 
eration of the plumbing. I was heavy with exasperation in 
a city of pre-apocaylptic heat and pre-emptively obsolesced 
futurity. It was a city that expanded beyond its capacity in 
advance of itself, a city designed to punish anyone poor or 
ugly or infirm in it, I thought, the moment the globe went 
hot, I thought, the season the water ran out, I thought, on a 
bus in Los Angeles in a heat wave. 


PLEASE STAND STILL THE DOORS ARE CLOSING 


I wrote a poem about the art show as an excuse to sit 45 sec- 


onds longer in its air conditioning: 
LOS ANGELES 


maybe 
Norman 
Mailer 


on 


art 
that 
we 


deserve 


I needed the purple line or the red line to Union Station then 
the San Bernardino line back to Claremont back to my host’s, 
but I was feeling so hard for the people in the heat wave, 
people at the bus stop sweating like I was sweating, all of us 
the tragic consequence, I thought, of the historical forces that 
enabled Matthew Barneys gilded shit. 
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We'd been planning to become scale artists, Cassandra Gillig 
and I, meaning not artists of scale (Matthew Barney, proba- 
bly, was an artist of scale, his material mostly the maximal, 
a hack blunt intrusiveness of the mega-operatic), but artists 
who made scales to install in the public in which a person 
or people could weigh themselves or aspects of themselves 
against something or someone else. On one side of the scale— 
the future—and on the other side, you actually got in it, youd 
see if you could outweigh what was to come, balance it, youd 
see what was your heaviness against time’s. But this was just 
one example of the scales we would build. Another: could a 
class full of third graders weigh more than the police? 


If I could figure out how to fund it, Pd do nothing at all 
but build public and sometimes encradling ways (a scale of 
the softest substance, in which one could weigh their best 
intentions against gentleness itself) of social self-measuring. I 
understood Barney’s sculptural impulse, I thought, but it was 
so hot, that Barney’s work became something else under the 
influence of the weather: it was an inflictive yawp, the vulgar 
win of who does a victory lap over pillage, who slam dunks 
the nightmare, who wears a cod piece jeweled with the pearls 
dived from the wreck. The shit world, the bowels, the expul- 
sion, the exploitation, was covered in the gold of fools, and 
outside, on the buses and in the bus stops of the overheated 
world were the people in their work uniforms, hard-faced 
and sweating. 


PLEASE STAND STILL THE DOORS ARE CLOSING 


I started this journal in a tiny green notebook in Beverly 
Hills as an appraisal of myself from the class position of a 
bus riding visitor who seemed to lack the ability to appreciate 
either the artwork or the scenery. Sometimes there’s this 
division people make between the aesthetes and the aspiring 
revolutionaries, or the bourgeois appreciators of beauty 
and the Marx-y total critique of everything existing-ers, 
but part of my problem with the aesthetes was that they 
werent aesthetic enough and part of my problem with the 
total critics of everything is that they were way too into 
aesthetics. 


None of this mattered—of course—in that this was a 
confession of how my senses had no skill at interpreting the 
Los Angeles skyline nor the Rolex shop sign glowing a green 
6:32 PM as dusk spread over the hot-as-tomorrow city of Los 
Angeles. It was as if light itself and its diminishment were a 
device to tell you when to shop or go to work. Capitalism 
wasn't just economics, it was a system of organizing lives, and 
part of this organization was the distribution of suffering, 
and a subset of distributing suffering was who would sweat 
more, and where (hot yoga or the bus stop?). It organized 
who would make art and who would profit from it and 
who would suffer it, also who would write in a tiny green 
notebook in unofficial pencil about how much she was made 
discomfited in a fascinated way about the gilded shit. 
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The next day I was supposed to go to church. I actually wrote 
down in my notebook, “to go to church with what is nec- 
essary.” Id been sick for so long and had made no public 
appearances, and now I was back to read poetry in a church 
at the beginning of the end of the world, in this city, against 
an ocean, in a heat wave, weak-ish from the long illness and 
mutilated by the long cure and self-revealing by cultural 
custom and economic imperative, and somehow—I didn't 


know how—I needed to find the energy to fill up a sanctuary. 


Td wrinkled my nose when I heard about Barney’s shit show, 
otherwise called River of Fundament, and the wise-looking 
young woman working the desk at the other museum who 
told me about it said, “I completely understand that facial 
expression,” as if granting permission for my face’s legible 
philistinism. I’m not just a philistine, I thought, I’m a philis- 
tinism amplifier, doing it in public, and a doomsayer, too. I'd 
ask people: how historic does the weather feel? And did they 
know, really, by the air and its temperature, the rain and its 
absence, the future we were in? 


Then the writing in my journal became illegible, said some- 
thing about émportant—that was the only word that came out 
clear enough for me to reproduce. Once in New York City, 
outside a Chelsea brownstone where I was supposed to visit a 
poetry workshop named after the Norman Mailer book that 
seemed to be the source material for Matthew Barney, a small 
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elderly man dressed in patriotic spirit-wear asked if I was his 
mother. I said I didn’t think so, but perhaps it had slipped 
my mind. After that, he told me his name was Moses, and I 
said, “You mean had I admitted to your birth I would have 
been an Egyptian princess?” We soon were gently conversing 
because I was too shy to even knock at the door of the brown- 
stone, thinking about all the value of the real estate, so much 
more comfortable chatting with a random Moses about the 
Nile and possibly forgotten births. Then a poet friend called 
down from the third floor window to call me in, granting me 
permission to enter and share myself inside a location I could 


not afford, and so I did. 


That’s what making a life in poetry does to a person, she 
stands cautious and too nothing, really, to ever be alive like 
that, more okay in the streets than the parlor until she some- 
one finally solicits her to be brave enough to knock on the 
real estate. 


In Los Angeles, I was wedged between the bus and the 
museum: my head itched from my wig (my hair still gone 
from cancer treatment): my skin (also devastated from cancer 
treatment) burned with the toxins in my own sweat: my 
nails (discolored from cancer treatment) were painted laven- 
der gray. The public transportation moved slowly. I coveted 
someone else’s neon pink laces, wrote “I need to / eat but the 
/ old man on / the bus with the red / legs keeps trying to / 
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read what I would / write.” I wrote “maybe there’s nothing 
wrong about making giant art about the bowels of industri- 
al capital after all, just what a funny thing to put in such a 
heatstruck place,” then I wrote, which was really just another 
day’s work as a poet, this: 


WELCOME ABOARD 


This will be our 
last call 
for San Bernardino 


please stand still 
the doors are 
closing 


I got to Claremont, and on the next day, I came back. It 
wasnt California I was against—not Los Angeles, either, or 
poetry—but it was the spectacular heat that was bringing me 
down. I was newly disabled, against the punitive inefficiency 
of the public transporation, against class society, against to be 
a poet in a city all for art and to be a disfigured person in a 


city of the beautiful. 


That evening I was supposed to read at East LA’s Church 
of the Epiphany—a site with a history devoted to both art 
and social justice—and to read there, no less, with one of my 
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heroes: the legendary Fred Moten. The room we were to read 
in was hot, white-walled, filled with metal chairs, had slivers 
of windows, no air conditioning, few fans, and was packed 
with so many human bodies there werent enough chairs in 
a large room full of chairs. I stood by the open door before 
I read, listening with one ear to Fred Moten’s kids play with 
an ipad and listening to Fred read with the other. Periodically 
people would come in, stare at the scene, become mesmer- 
ized by Fred, then, working hard to break themselves out of 
that dream, they would ask me “Is this the Burrito Project?” 


I wanted to answer yes. It felt so bad not to. In a slip up, a 
meeting of The Burrito Project and a reading (me and Fred’s) 
organized by The Poetics Research Bureau had been simulta- 
neously scheduled for the church. The Burrito Project met to 
roll burritos for the hungry. The poetry reading fed no one. 
No, Id whisper to whoever would come in. No, I'd say, it’s 
been moved, check the Facebook page, I'd say, Im so sorry. 


It was so hot I went last minute to the bathroom to cut off the 
sleeves of my romper with nail scissors in an attempt to cool 
down. It was so hot I planned to throw off my wig at some 
point, maybe after I read my fable about lambs, thinking it 
would be punk as fuck to throw my wig to the crowd, to 
reveal my mutilated self in all its medicine-wrecked vulnera- 
bility my first reading back. But once I was reading, I was so 
into poetry that to be punk as fuck slipped my mind. 
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Los Angeles had been a place for an emergence of thinking 
about the relationship of illness to capitalism, white suprema- 
cy, patriarchy. Johanna Hedva—who was studying with Fred 
Moten—had given a talk about what she has named “Sick 
Woman Theory” not too long before I visited LA, and there 
was this feeling that a collective project of theory was coming 
together—by that force that feels like beneficial accident 
but is actually always the force of history—about the sick, 
pained, racialized, feminized body in current conditions— 
that body (our bodies) so often made sick by current con- 
ditions. I'd been writing about this, too, and sometimes (so 
often) failing to write about it because of the challenges of 
illness and recovery, but Hedva’s work reminded me of what I 
would always try to remind others: emancipatory writing and 
thinking is a collective project. 


We who work together toward the same end of a radical 
re-organization of the world do our best, think our hard- 
est, write how we can and with what resources we have been 
given, but we also will often fail. We will fail to produce what 
we should, or to write or speak articulately enough, to reason 
clearly enough, to be always right, to be thoughtful or expan- 
sive enough, to be responsible at our work’s distribution— 
but our failure is part of and fundamental to the collective 
project. We brave our errors in thought for the possibility 
that to see them demonstrated will allow others to get toward 
a rightness we missed. We brave clumsy writing or speaking, 
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so that even in a crude form, a necessary idea will emerge as 
material for others to refine. We brave our own incomplete- 
ness, too, with faith that in the collective project of under- 
standing, there will be someone else (so many someone elses) 
who can do the work when we must leave it whether it’s from 
exhaustion or from heartbreak or from illness or from the 


necessities of survival or from death. 


It was an exhilarating night, as if the heat had inspired a com- 
munal delirium of meaning, and though the city was partic- 
ularly wretched in how it seemed to be the future I'd been 
dreading, the city was particularly beautiful in how it seemed 
to be a site of future thought that I was needing, too. And I 
got to see so many friends, too, for the first time since I was 
sick and embrace them—but everyone who had entered the 
church, asking me the question—Zs this the Burrito Project?— 
reminded me that despite its fine qualities, poetry was a total 
fail at producing burrito. 


I suppose it’s an old point and one I’m often learning, the 
mixed quality of our existing, the way one thing can never be 
everything—Bernadette Mayer’s: “This planet should be sent 
to a lunatic asylum / But it’s not poetry’s fault / For being so 
concerned / With love beauty sex and ideas.” After I got sick 
in late summer 2014, I followed U.S. poetry only from afar, 
as if walking by a shop window and glancing at it through 
a glass, even the most necessary uproar too expensive to my 
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health for me to even think of buying, but from what I could 
tell, a lot of what was going on had to do with clarifying these 
contradictions. And I am not picking on Los Angeles, in par- 
ticular, just that’s where I was when everything was hot-as- 
all-end-times and poetry was completely inadequate at roll- 
ing burritos, although as Fred reminded me when he came 
to visit Kansas City for a reading later that year, “a person 
cannot live on burritos alone.” Still, that Brecht poem about 
Hell—the one about Los Angeles and appearances and ex- 
pensive water—pressed against me all the way back to Kansas 
City: “Also in Hell, / I do not doubt it, / there exist these 
opulent gardens.” 
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Take Up and Read 


Me books contain at least one terrible thing, al- 
though often they contain many, and some carry 
inside of them previously unthinkable tragedies, holocausts, 
decimations, and heartbreaks. To read a book is to acquire 
the manifest of a ship full of trouble. Books hold perversions 
and prejudices and are as ample as the law as containers for 
murder, heresy, and lust. Books do worse than contain the 
worst—they expose it in themselves. They unravel. They 
self-defeat. They disappoint, devour time, disrupt space, 
distort chronologies. The good ones haunt like ghosts, and 
decades after reading a book, I might recall its events in a 
fugue as if I had married Jo March’s German philosopher or 
drowned with my brother in the flooding River Floss. 
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Books ruined my life, and I love them. I love the ecstatic 
absorption that comes with reading, the self-annihilative 
surrender to the dead or far away, the luring and the trans- 
porting and the cathecting, but like a lot that I love, none 
of these things is all that edifying. If a book is promising, I 
read it in a bathtub full of hot water and stay there until the 
water is cold. This is as if introducing amniotic fluid to a li- 
brary. Reading in the bath, I am revising my fetal ignorance, 
for in the beginning, I knew nothing. I was born woefully 
under-read. 


We were all once babies and small and though we were not 
stupid, we behaved stupidly, unaware of all that governs 
human life. I trusted my senses and with them, the world, for 
when I had not yet learned to read I knew nothing about the 
contents of books firsthand except their surface phenomena 
and alphabets. Eventually I learned enough to know that to 
be a child was a condition that I should improve. I studied 
letters until they became words, and so I learned to read, and 
with it, learned the species disaster: literacy was the remedy 


for childhood. 


I read too much—everyone complained—and in this too 
much of library books, newspapers, and product packaging, 
I learned that reading could make a person isolated, abstract, 
and subject to ridicule. I learned more about reading, too, 
like how a person reading in a room with other people can 
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make those people feel lonely and slightly terrified of what- 
ever secret conversation is going on between a book and the 
person reading it. I discovered, as well, that a person who is 
reading—particularly if they are a woman—is most often a 
person neglecting someone or something, all of us like the 
readers in Courbet’s paintings whose chemises fall off their 
shoulders, whose shoes fall off their feet, whose hands touch 
their faces absently and cease, for a time, all work. 


As grim as reading has been for me, reading is not only the pri- 
vate amplification of the human worst. Reading is not merely 
escapism and militant solitude and everything shirked—that 
is, reading is not an act exclusive to words and books—and 
a person can also read the patterns of migrating birds or the 
lines in a soon-to-be-lover’s palm or the buds of oak trees or 
the damaged look in an eye or the danger headed this way or 
the people amassed in the streets. The world existed before 
books, and it always exists outside of them, and how a person 
should read is how a person must read, which is at least in 
duplicate, both always in this world and looking for another. 
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The Harm 


| he harm will come: it never doesn’t. It will open up 


our chests and enter there. Some days it will come 
by fortune, some days by no agent in particular, and some- 
times others will bring it to us, either willfully or on accident. 
Those others might trip, the harm spilling out of their arms 
onto us. We might all look at each other startled. We might 
all have the harm then and eyes full of tears. 


The others might take one look at us or many looks at us and 
decide we deserve the harm. We will look back at them with 
our faces in the forms of questions or curses. We will say: 
Were my words or how they were arranged what caused you to 
bring this to me? Are you upset with my body? Do you seek ven- 
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geance against the way my eyes light up or how my body grows 
tense at the sunlight in particular angles? And How dare you! 
and What were you thinking?! 


Sometimes the ones who bring the harm will answer, but 
both their answers and their not answering can be methods 
by which they bring more of the harm. 


The harm will take away the hours of the day or lengthen 
them. It will drain from us six hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand tears. It will force our perceptions to it so that we do 
not see the moon in the sky or the reddish-yellow apple we 
would otherwise eat, so that even our dreams, if we are lucky 
enough to have them, go to the harm as if the harm has built 
tracks on which a train can only go toward the location of 
itself but never actually arrive. 


When our loved ones speak to us, we will not hear them 
because we will hear instead the sound the harm put in us, 
which at first is the sound like an alarm set by accident that 
softy complains of itself, and then it becomes the sound of 
our own ears crashing against the harm, or vice versa, until no 
other sound is left, and then we cannot remember there were 
ever any other sounds at all. 


The harm is always compounding, attracting to itself more of 
itself, and with this proliferating nature it begins to occlude 
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what is true, right, necessary, and urgent. The purposes for 
which one lives, and therefore for which one exposes oneself 
to the harm begin to disappear from sight. One is left only 
with the harm and more of it, and more of it, and more of 
it, until there is nothing but harm and the harm spawned 
from that. No longer being able to see what is true, right, 
urgent, and necessary, a person can no longer act on the true 
and right’s behalf, or even if some sliver of it remains un- 
eclipsed, the harm’s proliferation can paralyze any potential 
act. 


It is perhaps better to allow oneself to feel the harm than 
to not feel it, for the harm may also be like an entry in the 
encyclopedia of what has not yet been written but what is 
important to know. One might find in this entry the genus 
of the harm and its relation to other harms, might grow 
secure in a knowledge of harm’s taxonomy. One might find 
there an account of the harm’s complex relation to what is 
true, right, etc., that reveals crucial but elusive information 
about what is true, right, etc. One might find there, in 
the embodied sensations of harm, the common sense of 
suffering that allows one to obtain information about what 
is just and unjust in the common world. One might find 
information on how to act in this feeling: what alliances to 
make or decline, what objects to lift with one’s dominant 
hand, what to do with the objects one’s dominant hand has 
lifted, how to operate in the bitter system of the world as it 
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is, whether to turn left or sit down or touch hands lightly 
with a friend and follow the contradictions to their end. 


The harm can be studied like anything, every wept tear a text- 
book, every minute of shallow breathing a monograph, seven 
hours and fourteen minutes of a sleepless night a tedious- 
to-read but potentially useful dissertation on having existed. 


It is not as if what is true, right, urgent, and necessary is a 


light, and what is harm is the darkness. They are both dark- 
nesses: they are both lights. 
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The Season of 
Cartesian Weeping 


| he tears are automatic. They drip down cheeks, 


dampen books, keyboards, dinner plates, postcards, 
steering wheels. I don’t weep from sorrow. I weep as a symp- 
tom. I don’t want to cry, but I do because of a medicine. It is 
as if my body weeps on its own behalf. 


My body has reason to weep—more reason than I do—but 
there are times I join my tears in their crying, adding to the 
tears of side effect the tears of cause. Disease has bullied me 
into Cartesianism, but the mixed tears undo division through 
liquification. 
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Can the tears of sadness, once shed, be extracted from the 
general waters? I said, about something else, “it is a mechan- 
ical problem and not a metabolic one.” I said to one friend, 
about the loss of another: J miss this person more than I will 
miss [the important body parts I will miss]. I intended this to 
be dramatic but of course it was matter of fact: of course the 
loss of a friend is worse than losing organs, limbs, or skin. 


Can any particular loss be extracted from the general sorrow? 
All of the losing (of body parts, capacities, people or rela- 
tions between them) compounds now into one elixir of loss, 
fumy and irrevocable. It’s as if in all its crying my body knows 
something about sorrow that I refuse. 


The only thing sadder than existing is not existing, anyway, 
and everyone should have known already how impossibly sad 
existing is. Id say “all that can go wrong” but the sadness of 
existing isnt anything gone wrong about it, only what is defi- 


nitional: first we exist, then we dont. 
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Woman Sitting at the Machine 


I t's eruption that I think I hear when my daughter suggests 
I invent a symbol for my writing that marks an inter- 
ruption in it. Interruption already has its marks: this one $ 
and that </3. Those symbols amplify and eclipse all the other 
marks. On May Day I write a poem: 


Cancer is work, 


but work is work, too. 


You do the work of being sick, the work of trying not to 
be sick anymore, the work of going to work while sick, the 
work of what is unpaid work, also. One chemotherapy treat- 


ment costs more money than I’ve made most years of my life. 
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Could a poet on an alien earth explain how on this earth the 
sick body of a worker is the source of more profit than her 


healthy body at work? 


Im having trouble with categories. I probably require an alien 
economist. Do I mark what-I-don’t-write-because-of-illness 
with the symbol of interruption or eruption? Audre Lorde 
started out her Cancer Journals by writing “each woman re- 
sponds to the crisis that breast cancer brings to her life out of 
a whole pattern, which is the design of who she is and how 
her life had been lived.” Who I was, if my everyday existence 
was, as Lorde described it, “a training ground,” should have 
been someone who understood how this all worked. I could 
have been the poet-economist on the alien earth who could 
offer the explanation for how my pain creates profit, but I 
cant remember, can’t visualize, can’t focus, can’t recall words 


because I am on this one. 


But this is not true. I say J cant because the late effects of 
cancer treatment mean I can’t do these things without a lot of 
effort, but that doesn’t mean I can’t try. It’s always when you 
cant write that you realize your writing is more important 
than ever, when you can’t understand that your understanding 
is vital to your life. It’s always that the most important poetry 
is the poetry of the moment poetry isn’t there. 
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In a suite of work poems from 1981 called Woman Sitting 
at the Machine, Thinking, Karin Brodine begins: “she thinks 
about everything at once without making a mistake. / no one 
has figured out how to keep her from doing this thinking.” 
Woman Sitting at the Machine, Thinking is about what occurs 
in the moment that interrupts poetry: work. When the 
poems were written and people could still get full-time jobs, 
the moment that interrupted poetry was from 9 to 5. Even 
then, though, work in the U.S. was seeping out of its forty 
hour container, spreading onto everything, and Brodine 
writes “some buildings never sleep / round the clock / three 
eight hour shifts/ seven days a week / centrifugal force irons 
us flat.” 


Woman Sitting at the Machine, Thinking is about what work 
takes from workers, but also about what it can’t take: intelli- 
gence, resistance, solidarity, action on the street, and dreams 
like “the buildings around us are plastered with hundreds of / 
red stickers that shout STRIKE STRIKE STRIKE.” Brodine 
describes management—suspicious, paternalistic—barricad- 


ed behind their desks: 


we say—even if they stretched tape 
across our mouths 
we could still speak to one another 


with our eyebrows. 
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No one can stop the workers from all that thinking. But you 
cant think when you are dead. One summer in the middle of 
Kansas when we were young, my friend Jeff was working on 
a road crew, and his boss would say to him, “You rest when 
you die, boy. You rest when you die.” And that song is always 
on the radio this summer, 2015, the one about J got six jobs, 
about J dont get tired. Before it was a song someone said that 
on a bus maybe, or on the phone while walking by. I might 
have said it at some point, too, and then I got tired, by which 
I mean I got cancer, by which I mean I still worked a lot just 
now I finally really made some money (for someone else). 


Brodine was a revolutionary feminist poet: “woman as worker 
as revolutionary” wrote her friend Merle Woo. She died in 
1987 from breast cancer. She was barely forty. In 1986 she 
writes about the chemotherapy that wouldn't save her, “What 
poison should I choose?” A person can die of cancer or die 
of treatment. When your illness is profitable, to stay alive 
would be doing their work, but to die when one ceases to 
become employable is a type of doing their work, too. Her 
friends said Brodine was “mad as hell at the medical autom- 
atons who prescribed massive doses of poison.” And Brodine 
wrote, about all of us: 


well we know who makes everything we use or can’t use. 
as the world piles itself up on the bones of the years, 


so our labor gathers. 
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while we sell ourselves in fractions. they don’t want us all 

at once, but hour by hour, piece by piece. our hands mainly 
and our backs. and chunks of our brains. and veiled expressions 
on our faces, they buy. though they can’t know what actual 


thoughts stand behind our eyes. 


then they toss the body out on the sidewalk at noon and at five. 


then they spit the body out the door at sixty-five. 


The symbol for how-nothing-appears-to-ever-interrupt-prof 
it is nothing much, is a symbol called typography as a smear, 
and there isn’t anything that you can do with it but mark ev- 
erything else as a double bind. I can’t write well because of the 
late effects of breast cancer treatment, but having experienced 
the late effects of breast cancer treatment, I need to be able to 
write for my life. It’s like how everyone I know who doesn't 
have a job needs one, and everyone who has a job needs to 
take the red exit out of there. 


Pm thinking but not thinking very clearly, can’t tell if a 
profitable illness is a type of work or a type of commodity 
or some other economic classification. I look for the proper 
economic term for a body as a sinkhole as a war wound as 
a poisoned animal as the saddest, most cut-open thing to 
ever exist. Brodine: “she had always thought of money as 
solid, stopped. / but seeing it as moving labor, human hours, 
why that means / it comes back down to her hands on the 
keys, shoulder aching.” If a sick body is moving labor, its 
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movement is a gesture of acquiescence, is a full body grimace 
of pain. 


Maybe a sick worker is more profitable than a healthy one 
because illness turns her into a hyper-consumer. Maybe a sick 
worker being sick isn’t a type of work at all. Cancer consumes 
the body from the inside: the hyper-sick hyper-consumer 
consumes whatever medicine it takes to consume the cancer, 
also is herself consumed by medicine, too. Brodine writes 
later “I fight the chemo / more than the cancer.” Maybe 
breast cancer isn’t work, it’s a work injury. Brodine’s thinking 


in this poem is prescient, too: 


when she sits at the machine, rays from the cathode stream 
directly into her chest. when she worked as a clerk, the rays 
from the Xerox angled upward, striking her under the chin. 
when she waited tables the micro oven sat at stomach level. 
when she typeset for Safeway, dipping her hands in processor 
chemicals, her hands burned and peeled and her chest ached 


from the fumes. 


Before I got breast cancer I sometimes kept my iPhone—the 
one I bought so I could always be working, so I could stay up 
on my email, so I could write my Facebook posts or tweet— 
in my bra directly over the place where I grew a substantial 
tumor. That tumor, which was, unlike many breast tumors, 
non-hormonal and not genetic, was quite possibly a souvenir 
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of how it was that I, like so many other people right now, 
seemed to always be at work. 


Finally in my string of cants that come with chemotherapy’s 
cognitive losses, I begin to feel the necessary damage it takes 
to recover: Í cant care. It takes six months of chemotherapy, 
five months of painful reconstruction, and two major sur- 
geries to get me to stop caring, but all that seemed import- 
ant before, ideas and art, the socialities and politics Td lived 
for, finally couldn’t matter, at least not more than surviving 
each hour. The interruption symbol for this is probably just 
a blank sheet of paper, or a hand pretending to be a sheet of 
paper smothering a rock. 


To say, of everything that mattered before, take this job and 
shove it, fuck writing-thinking-trying-health. 7 don’t get tired, 
is all that’s left to think exhaustedly, along with the radio, 
when I start flaking on medical appointments—or writes 
Brodine, at work, “when I see the boss, I hold / my face clear 
and solemn, thinking / pig, pig. it’s true, too. / not rhetori- 
cal.” If my can’t-caring is an eruption, it’s one of a new clarity 
and proportionality. Cancer may not be work, but it feels 
enough like it that it is no longer necessary to search for its 
exact category. It is enough to know that our cancers make 
the rich richer and so does our debt. Our work, both paid 
and unpaid, does that, too. And I know what it means to live 
through this. From Brodine’s poem Survivors: 
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Survival is a repetitive process, days revolving 

tasks completed or not, new ones streaming before you, 
each day centered around food and sleep and wake 
and talk. You follow this pattern of living set by 

the dark and the light. Or break into pockets of 
humming night, awake, catching up, getting ahead, 


if only all the time could be used. 
That ¿f only of survival will kill you, too, if you get stuck 


there, but a step beyond it is the knowledge of what is hidden 
in the moment that interrupts poetry: poetry. 
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Would Have Taken 


Sie are iconographic euphemisms. ‘They aren't like 
corpses: they don’t rot or smell. When skeletons appear 
in the symbolic vernacular, they remain undifferentiated by 
the historical and social details of cause of death or manner of 
burial. Unlike a living body which can sometimes be marked 
or mutilated by accident, work, and wear, a skeleton most 
often retains the integrity, too, of being fully limbed, intact, 
and seemingly mobile, with a jointed pliability that makes 
it appear ready at any moment to re-animate. Skeletons are 
easy and anonymous and interchangeable, at least compared 
to living people in all their wounded particulars. 
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The British photographer Jo Spence’s work was often about 
those wounded particulars. The exhibits Spence created after 
her breast cancer diagnosis—1982’s “Cancer Shock” and 
“The Picture of Health’—showed her body as a document 
inscribed by the historical conditions under which she lived. 
Altered by surgery, recording the fluctuations of weight of a 
self-described “emotional eater,” she photographed her body 
as it was marked, too, with a surgeon’s ink. There were x’s to 
indicate potential amputation, or questions, like the one she 
wrote above her breast: “Property of Jo Spence?” 


Spence was often naked in her photos, fleshy, alive, and ex- 
posed, but in Terry Dennett’s 1992 portrait of Jo Spence 
in her hospice bed, Spence is gaunt, big-eyed, dressed in a 
hospital gown, covered by a simple patchwork quilt, and 
propped up on pillows. She is not, as she is in so many of her 
photographs, playful. The way she looks is a surprise. This 
photo, which Dennett describes as taken on a “good day” 
shortly before Spence’s death, startles because the Jo Spence 
in it looks almost nothing like Jo Spence, or at least the Jo 
Spence available through her earlier photographs, the one 
who called herself a “cultural sniper,” ready to take on the 
upper classes, wearing pantyhose as a mask, holding a sling- 
shot, large and naked and covered in black and red paint. 
Spence, whose documentation of her own image was a po- 
liticized mode of self-portraiture she called “phototherapy,” 


seemed to turn into someone else without warning, leaving 
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no photographic record that would bridge the gap between 
Spence the sniper and Spence the terminal cancer patient. 
‘This was because Spence, as she died of leukemia, no longer 
wanted to appear in her own work. 


Spence’s Final Project—made of “post reality” still-lifes with 
skeletons and layered photos from her archives—were, ac- 
cording to Dennett, “the kind of pictures she would have 
taken” if she had been well enough to do so. These photo- 
graphs include studies of self-care (her “survival programme”) 
and phototherapeutic investigations of death. If these works 
contain her own face, they do so by re-introducing earlier 
images of it and layering these with images suggestive of 
decay. Where Spence would once put herself in the picture, 
she began to use a toy skeleton. In these photos there are no 
breasts, no wounds, no weight, no gender, no whiteness, no 
class, no words—like “Monster”—written on skin: there’s no 
skin left on which to write. 


The skeleton, in this work, serves as a double thing, as a 
symbol of death as usual, but also as reminder of a specific 
identity’s conceptual diminishment. Beyond the camera, the 
visual cues that made up the working class feminist Jo Spence 
are no longer there. To look at a skeleton—a human-like form 
that has shed the imposed visual markers of race, gender, and 
class—is to see the erasure of social inscription, to look on a 
post-identity democracy of the dead. To see a skeleton in the 
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picture where Spence’s person would have been calls to mind 
the absence of the marks of identification that Spence once 
deployed to full effect. 


Identity and its representation were once Spence’s primary 
political grounds for action, as followed from Gramsci’s in- 


junction, as Spence quoted in Cultural Sniping: 


The starting point of critical elaboration is the 
consciousness of what one really is, and is ‘knowing 
thyself” as a product of the historical process to date, 
which has deposited in you an infinity of traces without 


leaving an inventory. 


A skeleton by Spence, for what it isn’t, is now something else. 
It is a potent identity’s end: how knowing oneself is finally, at 
least, to know oneself as thrown into a final brutal category: 
mortal. In the skeleton, history’s long and exhausting prod- 
uct—identity—has fallen away. 


Skeletons are photogenic. They are exposed exposures, com- 
pliant models, high-contrast and delineated. They aren't like 
corpses: they arent metabolic. And skeletons appear in the 
art-historical record with a Platonic chauvinism of truth re- 
vealed: all, a skeleton says, is vanity—but especially women. 
If bone is not forever it is at least as solid as substances like 
stone and wood that seem less perishable than living humans 
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and corpses are with their muscle, organs, and skin. A skel- 
eton looks teleological—final and for itself—while a corpse 
appears in process. A corpse rotting multiply resists visual 
representation: it is disgusting, it is chronic, and it is trans- 
formative. We smell it before we see it. A decaying corpse is 
something most don’t like to look at and can’t capture in a 
glance. Almost anything is easier to see than metabolism. 


In Spence’s late work, decay appears, too, is superimposed, if 
not exactly on her corpse then on her corpus, with familiar 
images of her face and body now subject to the textures of 
a “return to nature.” The work she once made of herself 
now returns into the processes of the earth. The visuality of 
photography gives way to tactility, or at least a visual evocation 
of the tactile, just as as the fixedness (or fixed falseness) of 
representation gives way to the metabolic. The decay or 
“return to nature” photographs in Spence’s Final Project 
are not erasure of Jo Spence, but instead a compounding 
and layering of Jo Spence, an identity, and photography, a 
medium, with a transformative metabolic process of decay 
or at least its representation. Between the specific flesh and 
the universal skeleton, it’s almost like what Spence is doing is 
teaching herself a dialectical mode of dying. 


Spence’s late work remains explicitly unfinished. It’s the work 
of crisis—not just a crisis in health, but also a crisis of pol- 
itics. Spence’s Final Project occurred during a period which 
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she described as a de-politicization of an art practice that 
had for all of her life been explicitly political, a practice that 
she called “the lonely path I continued to walk on until I 
collapsed from leukemia.” Spence’s breast cancer photos had 
sought to expose medicine’s ideological reproduction of class 
society, to instruct women in self-care, and to trace the pa- 
triarchal projection onto women’s breasts, what she described 
as “the feelings generated that our body is merely a set of 
parts, and those parts are someone else’s property.” But for 
Spence, the work she had done around breast cancer did little 
to prepare her for her diagnosis with leukemia. In an inter- 
view with Jan Zita Grover in 1991, Spence noted the change 
in her relationship to politics: 


I’ve taken up tapestry and gardening because that’s the 
only way I know how to have any peace in my life. 
It seems to me that choosing to go like an Amazon 
into the lion’s den over and over again in order to be 
politically useful is just too energy-consuming and too 
conflictual. In the end it didn’t do anything to serve me 
any function at all, so it feels at this point as if I will 
never do anything again except look after myself. The 
task of looking after myself with leukemia is like having 
a newborn baby to look after; the amount of things 
daily that I have to do to nurture myself ... If there were 
a movement to belong to it would be a different matter, 


but I don’t see one. 
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For Spence, whose work around breast cancer was relentless- 
ly and obviously political, leukemia brought a watershed of 
multiple exhaustions, physical and emotional. “When you're 
as badly damaged as I am,” wrote Jo Spence, “you just want 
to have nice things around you. I don’t really want to have to 
think of the politics of leukemia.” 


In another photograph from Spence’s Final Project, a makeup- 
smeared mask is shrouded by a purple tablecloth upon which 
is written, “You start by sinking into his arms, and end up 
with your arms in the kitchen sink.” What appear to be dried 
plants sprout from the eyes of the mask, and the tablecloth 
is draped in such a way that the text silkscreened on the 
tablecloth is difficult to read. This is an image of, among 
other things, obscured sloganeering, a political material 
transformed into an asemic, ritual one. The eyes of the dead 
are of no use for seeing, and in this, there’s not much use left 
for art that might open them. Under the conditions of death, 
the problems of heteroromantic love and unwaged labor 
might well just be aesthetic—that is, deinstrumentalized. 
One thing mortality has going for it is that when you are 
dead you no longer have to do the dishes. 


Dying from disease, or at least certain types of diseases, is an 
experience that can feel unavailable to available politics. Se- 
rious illness can inhibit collectivity, impair mobility, and also 
impair the capacity to appear in public or to do activist work. 
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Johanna Hedva, in her 2015 “Sick Woman Theory,” frames 
the problem of illness and politics like this: 


As I lay there, unable to march, hold up a sign, shout 
a slogan that would be heard, or be visible in any 
traditional capacity as a political being, the central 
question of Sick Woman Theory formed: How do you 
throw a brick through the window of a bank if you can't 
get out of bed? 


After her lumpectomy, Spence wrote a series on breast cancer 
for the feminist magazine Spare Rib, and in it, she described 


the barriers to collectivity brought about by cancer: 


How do we deal with the abject loneliness of the long 
struggle for health (the most boring of subjects to 
other people who are ‘well’)? How to present yourself 
as a subject in daily struggle? ... Cancer may mean 
restructuring your life and society, but when you as an 
individual have it, the struggle is usually on your own! 
You have to get your priorities sorted out—if you are 
a feminist or a socialist it probably means that you are 
involved in half a dozen struggles which are no longer 
immediately relevant to your day-to-day life. This can 
cause a lot of internal conflict if not sorted out from the 
beginning. (I lay in bed worrying that I could not go to 
a rally at the Greenham peace camp the day before my 


operation!) 
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Illness is exhausting, painful, disabling, and time-consuming, 
and a further problem for politics is that some illness, like 
cancer, can be repulsive to others, can smell bad, can look 
and sound repellant, and if the abject state of the sick person 
does in itself not keep others away, or turn all relations into 
ones of pity and dependency, and the pain involved often 
creates an effect of heightened alienation all the same. 


To be seriously ill, even without dying, is often to submit 
oneself to a poverty of optics: that of victim or of warrior, 
that of a compliant patient or a rebellious one. Women with 
cancer who live are understood to do so through strength of 
character, submission to medicine, or some saccharine force 
like a “positive attitude.” Those who die are understood to 
be those who were weak, or in a baffling but commonplace 
opinion, understood to be women who secretly long for 
death or whose thinking brings on their disease. But as the 
poet Pat Parker, who died of breast cancer at the age of 45 in 
1989 wrote: 


the white man has tried to convince me 
that slaves were happy, 

that negroes preferred segregation 

and women love to be dominated by men. 
now he wants me to ignore 

the smog in my air— 

the pesticide on my food— 


the asbestos radon in my house 
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the madness in my society— 
and believe— 

I have cancer cause 

I want it— 


yeah. 


In addition to all the challenges of perception and inclusion 
a sick person faces when seeking collective politics, to be re- 
minded so frequently of one’s death—as terminal patients 
often are—can also undermine motivations based in futuri- 
ty, as so many politics are. To merely speak frankly of one’s 
coming death is often so taboo that the dying are often ex- 
pected to pretend for the sake of those around them that they 
believe they are going to live, and even more so in settings in 
which all actions are gauged by an extended struggle and the 
future has more value than right now. 


As illness presents a problem for emancipatory politics it like- 
wise poses a challenge to political art. If an artist’s politics are 
expressed in an art based on corrective representations—ex- 
posing some purported real that lurks under the idealized or 
mystified—illness creates yet another a double bind. When 
it comes to an illness like cancer, the real under the idealiza- 
tion is often so awful as to create an overwhelming force of 
pity toward whoever knows enough to attempt to expose it. 
Illness is, as Spence wrote, the “ultimate crisis of self-repre- 
sentation,” and part of that crisis is inherent in any attempt 
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at making illness legible without reproducing the reductive 
heroics or over-wrought sentimentalities attached to sickness. 
An image of a sick person—especially one sick from the kind 
of illness, like cancer, that can render dramatic changes to a 
person’s appearance—is upper level pathos. How do you take 
a photo of a sick person that doesn’t make a victim look like a 
victim or whatever gross heroic lie that’s supposed to be a vic- 
tim’s opposite? For Spence, it seems, the answer was you don’. 


“My sex life,” Jo Spence once wrote, “was mostly conducted 
... in the cemetery.” The cemetery was, in the housing project 
she grew up in, the only place in which young people could 
find sufficient privacy for sexual exploration. Sex in the pri- 
vacy only available in the graveyard is a kind of education in 
pleasure that is necessarily opportunistic of death. I think, 
too, in some ways, that the politics that Spence arrived at 
during her late work—a politics whose articulation as politics 
was lost to her—could borrow this as an analogy in the ways 
it was similarly beneficially opportunistic. 


The impossibility of representation that leukemia presented, 
the sense of baffement Spence appeared to feel before it, the 
lack of available collective politics to act on it, the exhaustion 
that prevented her from articulating it, the violent transfor- 
mation of her appearance that made her move away from 
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previous methods of phototherapeutic self-documentation 
presented a new potential for a mode of understanding the 
political beyond the modes of self and self-representation 
that had determined her earlier work. 


Spence’s oeuvre occupies a strange position in the cultural 
body of work made by the sick and dying. At one stage, it’s 
confrontational, didactic, and explicit, and in another stage, 
weary, private, and ready to let the known politics go. In its 
final stage, her work found an opportunity to explore iden- 
tity in its negation. It secured a place, too, for absence and 
unknowing, as well as the metabolic. The systemic effects of 
leukemia and its treatment are what brought a politics of rep- 
resentation to its limits. It might be the case, though, that 
what Spence found was not an endpoint of politics, but the 
point at which identity as it had previously provided a seem- 
ingly solid grounds for politics began to give way, and a new 
ground—this one with a broader horizon—was exposed. 
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This Imaginary Half- 
Nothing, Time 


D uring cancer’s longue durée my impulse has been to 
mark a calendar with black X’s or the wall next to 
my bed with a prisoner's tallies. I looked for any accounting 
system that would be a way to wrangle the days, many of 
which I cant remember. But, like generations of sick people 


who like to read, I passed my time instead by reading Thomas 
Mann's The Magic Mountain: 


..for now it is enough for us to remind everyone how 
quickly a number of days, indeed a great number, can 
pass when one spends them as a patient in bed. It is 


always the same day—it just keeps repeating itself. 
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Although since it is always the same day, it is surely not 
correct to speak of ‘repetition’. One should speak of 
monotony, of an abiding now, of eternalness. Someone 
brings you your midday soup, the same soup they 
brought you yesterday and will bring you tomorrow. 
And in that moment it comes over you—you don't 
know why or how, but you feel dizzy watching them 
bring in the soup. The tenses of verbs become confused, 
they blend and what is now revealed to you as the true 
sense of all existence is the ‘inelastic present’, the tense 


in which they bring you soup for all of eternity. 


The Magic Mountain’s sick time is achingly bourgeois—in the 
“unavailable” sense of the word. If only there were luxurious 
alpine chemo-spas full of philosophizers for any of the twen- 
ty-first century ill to recover in. But there arent compliant 
someones to bore us with regular nourishment: this is because 
we are those someones. I have cancer, but that doesn’t mean 
that I dont have to work. Pm sick in the inelastic present im- 
perfect—the tense in which you have to pay the rent for all 
of eternity. 


My time in the time of illness has been unmeasurable or 
ir-measured or a-measured. Yet despite how this time can no 
longer steadily or predictably submit itself to clocks and cal- 
endars, for survival’s sake I still have had to try to measure it. 
Sick time is always escaping the institutional technologies in- 
vented to contain it, and it remains immeasurable despite the 


THIS IMAGINARY HALF-NOTHING, TIME 


measure of treatments, the measure of lab work, the measure 
of diagnostics, the measure of the work day, the measure of 
arriving bills, the measure of electronic communications, the 
measure of deadlines, the measure of paychecks, the measure 
of an employer’s measure of sick leave, the measure of caring 
for dependents. 


Chemotherapy is as difficult as you think, and it isn’t as if 
sickness abandons its temporal weirdness just because bosses 
have refused the sick worker enough time to rest. Pain 
continues to stretch out the seconds while also obliterating 
them as it has for the human forever. And for the very ill, death 
still feels, as it apparently has for centuries, both much too 
near and sometimes too far—like walking through a blizzard 
to a warm shelter which you know to be the jailhouse to which 
you are finally turning yourself in. Sick time, despite all of 
Capital’s inventive temporal bullying, is its own stubbornly 
and uniquely distorted experience. It is just that in these 
days, along with sickness’ regular deformations, there is also 
contemporary life, which is incongruous with living, also with 
staying alive. 


I began this cancer while reading Ingeborg Bachmann's 
Malina, which began: “But I had to think long and hard 
about Time, since ‘today’ was an impossible word for me.” 
I read it in a lot of waiting rooms, waiting to find out what 


was wrong with me. Diagnostics are their own timefuck, 
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particularly when you know the tissue-based insights which 
you anxiously await are going to be some version of doomed: 
where can a person be anxious to know what she doesn’t want 
to know? Only drowning in a stream of fast-slow minutes. 
Later, in my apartment, which has become more than any 
waiting room the waiting room (or the place to which one is 
sentenced to always begin sentences “When I am done being 
ill...”), I read Christa Wolf’s The Quest for Christa T., about 
Christa T., who will eventually die an untimely death from 
cancer: “She was reading The Magic Mountain and making ef- 
forts to sink into the same kind of vague time-flux: otherwise, 
I couldn't stand it, she said.” 


“Time is not so!” John Donne declares in a work he wrote 
in what he believed was his death bed during December of 
1624. He sets off to prove against “this imaginary, half-noth- 
ing” time, yet even in its title Devotions Upon Emergent Oc- 
casions has an argument that illness is, among other things, 
a set of temporal events. What occasions have emerged are 
a symptom, two symptoms, a physician, two physicians, a 
panic, a death, or a cure, all in the due time of the twen- 
ty-three days Donne was ill. These twenty-three days are 
marked by twenty-three prose sections of three (marking, 
among other things, morning, noon, and night), each con- 
centrated on another horrible and interesting time-event of 
being really ill. To argue time’s inexistence in a work semi- 


about time and structured straightforwardly on the passage 
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of days is the sort of tangle one can get into when spending 
all of one’s time horizontal, glancing over at death who sits 
upright and attentive in a nearby chair: 


All things are done in time ... but if we consider time 
to be but the measure of motion, and howsoever it may 
seem to have three stations, past, present, and future, 
yet the first and last of these are not (one is not now, and 
the other is not yet), and that which you call present, 
is not now the same that it was when you began to call 
it so in the line (before you sound that word present, 
or that monosyllable now, the present and the now is 


past). 


What is clear enough in Emergent Occasions is that time ac- 
quires a compelling texture for the sick: perhaps the literary 
among us like, in particular, to keep stroking it. As “the body,” 
Donne writes in the famous bell-tolling passage, “which 
scarce three minutes since was such a house” is abandoned 
by life, the spirit, if one is hopeful, is removed from time (“a 
short parenthesis in a long period”) into eternity (“when time 
shall be no more’). 


There are, then, at least two literary eternities for sick people: 
Thomas Mann’s, in which a nameless they always bring you 
soup, and John Donne’s, in which you will never again be 
cursed enough to have to eat it. But perhaps there are three 
if we include our eternity, the one in which you really need 
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some soup but fear you are always going to have to work to 
pay for it. 


There's a completely different book to be written, the one about 
the fixed temporal extraordinariness of the unfixed tempor- 
ality of extended illness as experienced under current condi- 
tions. It would be better titled The Banal Valley of The Shadow 
of Capital than The Magic Mountain. \t would last for the 
twelve weeks of federally guaranteed FMLA leave: that is, it 
would take that long to read it, and then it would abruptly cut 
off, whether or not the story had reached a satisfactory end. 


This book would have a duration of twelve weeks but a focus 
of twelve seconds or twelve centuries: there would always be 
a precarity to the rate at which it would unfurl. There would 
be the temporal experience of every medicine, their half- and 
quarter-lives, their infusion drip rates, the time it took for 
the pharmacy to compound them, the spacing of the iPhone 
alarms going off to indicate when each new medicine is due. 
here would be the time that medical bills go to collections, 
the time-sense of being cared for in a special way in particu- 
lar, or of a long night worried about death, or the temporal 
uniqueness of the experience of how to be ill is often to be 
abandoned—abandonment being a feeling which makes for 
the longest night of all nights—and also the time-sense of 
waiting for someone to do for you what you have always just 
done for yourself. 
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“Can one narrate time—time as such, in and of itself?” Mann 
asked, and answered, “Most certainly not, what a foolish un- 
dertaking that would be. The story would go: “Time passed, 
ran on, flowed in a mighty stream’ and on and on.” Time 
passed, ran on, flowed in a mighty stream, and on and on. 
Since I have become ill, some friends have advised me not to 
think too much of the future, in case it is dreadful or in case I 
don’t have much of one. The “on and on” of time’s narration 
is, for them, unbearable worry: the poet Dana Ward more 
than once has quoted the poet CA Conrad to me—“The 
future is a lie!” But the present has its own peril. As Bach- 
mann wrote in Malina, “Tm just afraid ‘today’ is too much 
for me, too gripping, too boundless, and that this pathologi- 
cal agitation will be a part of my ‘today’ until its final hour.” 


There is the other today of being ill, that one which scaffolds 
the biological: this is the now of era. An individual illness 
always occurs in the indifferent grip of history—neutropenia 
in the time of Ebola, Vd say, when neutropenic in the time of 
Ebola. Because my diagnosis came a day before Mike Brown’s 
murder by police in Ferguson, I paid fervent attention to 
struggle-time as it unfolded around the nation and the world. 
The people on the streets are an entirely different calendar. 
The Quest for Christa T. captures this sensitive calibration of 
the biological and the historical, and at the end, the narrator 
says of Christa, “She carried many lives around with her, stor- 
ing them in herself; and in herself she stored many times as 
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well, times in which she lived partially unknown, as was the 
case in her ‘real’ time; and what is not possible in one time 
becomes real in another. But she called all her various times, 


serenely: Our time.” 


Our time, like our life and our history, is both too much and 
never enough. Donne says to God, of days, “thou leaves them 
for assistances, and for the exaltation of our devotion, to fix 
ourselves, at certain periodical and stationary times.” There 
are dawns and noons and night falls, diseased interludes and 
riots and political turns, seasons of tumors and cures and 
poisons, and along with these the daily need to reproduce 
oneself as a living person (“We study health,” writes Donne, 
“and we deliberate upon our meats, and drink, and air, and 
exercises, and we hew and we polish every stone that goes 
to that building; and so our health is a long and a regular 
work”). These are assistances to fix ourselves, too, as what is 
mercifully tiny, temporary, and more than sensation. The last 
time Wolf’s narrator sees Christa alive, she writes of her: 


If I were to have to invent her, I wouldnt change 
her. Td let her live, among ourselves, whom she, with 
uncommon knowing, chose as her companions in life. 
Td let her sit at the desk, one morning in the twilight, 
noting the experiences into which the facts of real life 
had crystallized in her. Td let her stand up when the 
children called... Td have let her live. So that I could 


sit, as I did that morning, again and again at her table... 
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Then the sun rose, red and cold. There was snow on the 
ground. We took our time over breakfast. Stay a while, 


Christa T. said, but we drove off. If I'd been allowed to 


invent us, I'd have given us time to stay. 


Time is merciful, but that does not mean it is not heart- 
breaking. 
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A woman was found in a tomb in Siberia. Her 
tomb held horse meat, mutton, yogurt, cannabis, and 
a horned cup. She wore a yellow silk blouse and a headdress 
decorated with eight cats made of gold. On her left shoulder 
was a tattoo of a deer with a griffon’s beak and a Capricorn’s 
antlers. The dead woman was bald and wearing a wig made 
of horsehair. She was probably a witch or an oracle or a poet. 
The scientists who found her said she died young of breast 
cancer or of being so weak from it she fell off her horse and 
broke her bones. When her body was removed from its tomb, 
the people of the region said the forests started to burn, the 
earth began to shake, the winds would not stop blowing, and 
the living began to want to die. 
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I am not surprised that the dead woman made the forests 
burn. The Siberian dead woman could not have been happy 
that the world is as it is. In the 5% century BC, when she 
died, she had responsibly anticipated the necessary objects 
for the afterworld she expected—a cup, a set of clothes, drugs 
for any pain—but could not have anticipated the malignant 
eternity of the now, the anatomized and quantified future 
in which she is scrutinized and pathologized with an MRI 


machine. 


But women become dead women every minute and always 
have, so ’m more surprised the whole world is not on fire 
every minute, that the winds are not roaring, that the earth 
hasn't shaken open, that everyone hasn't felt like they could 
die. There’s a line in Alice Notley’s epic poem Alma that I can’t 
find now but remember and need: something like “women 
are born dead.” Women and girls are death’s proximates 
even by just appearing: even by just appearing as women, no 
matter who we think we are, people sometimes want to, or 
do, kill us or work us or impoverish us or poison us to death. 
And in Alma, there is death, and there is death, and there is 
death. Meaning here is death, the utility (death the tool) who 
speaks to Alma, saying “iam greater than you. men use me as 
power but not you,” to which Alma mutters, “the centuries of 
such shit.” But there is also death, the act of dying, and death 
the condition, and to be a dead woman is the condition from 
which vengeance can finally be had, including against death 
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the tool, who placates with a faux-solemn universalism: “i 
am going to remind you of your common humanity. we will 


observe some minutes of silence for the newly dead now.” 


Death, in Alma, is made of specifics, not the world’s obscene 
generality: 


i have control of the story not the political men i will 
contaminate them if they come near me isn’t this a met- 
aphor not if im sick she says and not if we are all some- 
what radioactive and not if were all electromagnetic 


and not if we wouldn't contaminate them if we could. 


Cancer cells refuse to die, proliferate wildly, take over every 
territory they can: brain, lungs, liver, spinal fluid, bones. 
Some tumors, like mine, are necrotic, growing so fast that 
their insides die as their borders rapidly spread. These cells, if 
they can be said to look for anything, are aggressively looking 
for immortality, but the immortality they are looking for 
is one that is faithful to death. Necrotic tumors expand 
without limit but create no self-sustaining infrastructure. 
Their expansion—that wild, horrible living—has as its 
content only the emptiest death. “Like capitalism,” I tell my 
friends, and mean, by capitalism, “life as we know it,” and I 
mean, with “like capitalism,” that among other things, “it’s 


dead inside.” 
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Alma is a poem about death, but it is a funerary text, not an 
elegy. An elegy marks what was known and has passed, but 
a funerary text predicts the unknown: a complex, sometimes 
hostile, always populated world of the dead for which one 
must study and prepare. A funerary text is an instruction. 
It requires the careful attention of a reader who needs to get 
through some trouble to save her soul. A/ma, as a funerary 
text, is a poem as a spell as an open mouth, a needle to the 
head, the mark of the hole we know is open but can’t quite 
look into that is the abyss that allows for what is previously 
unconsidered possibility. This negative allows for the kind of 
freedom that is only able in what hasn’t even been found in 
precognition, that can only be found by a kind of falling into 
what wasn't known before it. As a woman with cancer read- 
ing Alma the one thing that is certain about the negative is 
this: it is ours. 


When I take my wig off, my gender isn't human. I am 
assigned, instead, to the mutilated. When the texts of The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead were written on the walls of tombs, 
the hieroglyphs representing animals were left incomplete 
or drawn with missing parts so that the animals wouldn't 
cause harm in the underworld. [fT have to die young I want a 
beautiful death, I think, but when I put my wig on, it squeezes 
my head so much I can’t even think that. I take my wig off. 
As one of the mutilated, as a person who has been disarmed 
of whatever beauty she once had and who might be joining 
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the incomplete animals in the world of the dead, I continue 
to write about Alma. 


Then I drive myself to the suburban outpost of a cancer pa- 
vilion named after a financier. I read Alma in the lab, open to 
“i don’t remember stretching my arms out to you, it is con- 
tained in the syntax of marks” as the phlebotomist tells me 
to extend my left arm and inserts her needle. The technician 
says “I know you dont like to look, but I need you to look at 
this” and places a sticker on a vial of my blood. I look, and I 
dontt like it. My blood looks heavy in her hand. 


I have just read in Alma “survival is not the right word for 
living on afterwards” and am required to say, “Yes my name 
is Anne Boyer, and I was born on July 26, 1973” to confirm 
that what they took from me is mine. I am here to learn 
about the new drug I will get which is made from yews 
suspended in castor oil and that has a one in one thousand 
chance of immediately killing anybody the first time it enters 
their body. If I live, my nails might fall off and the nerves in 
my fingers and toes will begin to die, and I am reading Alma 
in the living body that is being told it is right now the refuge 
of so much proliferating death. “I am discredited by lament” 
says Alma, and “anything is discredited which refers to how 
one survives the rigors of enslavement to the vacuous money 


making world.” 
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Poetry & The Law 


he law wanted to know if the poet desired." 
‘The poet wanted to tell the law a story. 


The poet, when asked about desire, wanted to tell the story of 
the formation of desire. 


What the law wanted to know was if the desire was true, if 
there was past desire, if there was present, if in the germ of 
past desire future desire could be in the poet, too. The law 
wanted to know about desire as a thing which is or isn’t. The 
law wanted to know if the desire was in the poem. The law 
wanted to know if the poet’s desire made the poem mean. 
The poet wanted the law to read the entire poem. The law 
refused to do this. 
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“But poet,” the tribunalizers said, “your poem is nothing to 
us but parsable evidence of meaning and desire.” 


The poet argued that the law could not judge a song by one 
bar of it. 


The tribunalizers wanted an admission of desire because this 
admission of desire was the poet’s admission of the desire for 
something other than the law itself: 


“Mr. Hughes. I did desire it, and would desire 


“Mr. Cohn. That is an answer. That is what we want.” 


‘The poet, in turn, imagines that rule of literature can override 
the rule of law (“Poetry is a rival government always in op- 
position to its cruder replicas’—William Carlos Williams). 
“But tribunalizers,” the poet says, “poetry is not evidence: it 
is the slippery other of the law.” 


Poetry, when it regards law, regards law as that which is made 
of the same substance—language—but itself as what exceeds 


law’s bounds. 


The law, when it regards poetry, regards it as the means by 
which it might finally prosecute hearts. 
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19. Mr. Cohn. Do you remember writing this: “Good morning, Revolu- 
tion. You are the very best friend I ever had. We are going to pal around 
together from now on.” 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir, I wrote that. 

Mr. Cohn. Did you write this, “Put one more `S’ in the USA to make it 
Soviet. The USA when we take control will be the USSA then.” 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir, I wrote that. 

Mr. Cohn. Were you kidding when you wrote those things? What did 
you mean by those? 

Mr. Hughes. Would you like me to give you an interpretation of that? 
Mr. Cohn. I would be most interested. 

Mr. Hughes. Very well. Will you permit me to give a full interpretation 
of it? 

Mr. Cohn. Surely. 

Mr. Hughes. All right, sir. To give a full interpretation of any piece of 


literary work one has to consider not only when and how it was written, 
but what brought it into being. The emotional and physical background 
that brought it into being. I, sir, was born in Joplin, Missouri. I was born a 
Negro. From my very earliest childhood memories, I have encountered very 
serious and very hurtful problems. One of my earliest childhood memories 
was going to the movies in Lawrence, Kansas, where we lived, and there 
was one motion picture theater, and I went every afternoon. It was a nick- 
elodeon, and I had a nickel to go. One afternoon I put my nickel down 
and the woman pushed it back and she pointed to a sign. I was about seven 
years old. 
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October 1, 2013 


Every poem 
until the revolution comes 


is only a list of questions 


So mourn 
for each poet 
who must mourn in their verse 


their verse. 


Questions for Poets 


“What is the answer?” Stein asked, and when no answer 
came she laughed and said: “What, then, is the ques- 


tion?” 


“So many questions.” —Bertolt Brecht, “Questions 
from a Worker who Reads”? 


hat is the direct trial that is today??! Is it to end 
the 20" century or end the 21* century or to end 
all centuries? Is it the trial of survival? Is it surveillance? Is it 
the terrorist-romantic relation?” Is it the wage relation? Is it 
the unwaged relation? Is it the furnace of affliction?” Is it the 
womb of fire?‘ Is it the grim work of mimesis, the paralysis 
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of speculation, the soft disappointment of prefiguration? Is it 
culture, capital, borders? Is it how to collapse a structure that 
will fall on our heads? Is the direct trial that is today the ordi- 
nary trial, like the family court trial, the debtor’s court trial, 
the criminal court trial? Is it the trial in which we enter the 
court as if boarding an enemy ship over which our own flag 
flies?” Is it the trial of indeterminacy or is it the trial of what 
has already without us been determined? Or is it the trial of 
the opened body in the opened square under the opened sky 
in the opened streets in the opened city? Is it the trial of the 
indeterminacy of events with the determinacy of action? Is it 
the trial of not stopping for regulation, of declaring oneself 
the president of regulation, of declaring an end to all presi- 
dents, all declaring, all regulation?” Is it to make a memo- 
rial for an hour of pain, two hours of pleasure, eight hours 
of boredom, each night of worry, fifteen days of resistance, 
a decade of friendship, twenty minutes of violence? Is it to 
build the landscape in which our atomization ceases? Is it to 
reclaim the terrain in which our care could multiply? Does 
it send new ships, to seek what new feeling can be felt? Is it 
gymnastic? Is it in a startling cadence? Is it rhetorical? Does 
it take the form of inquiry? Does it throb with live interro- 
gation? Does it immortalize when the poet lay in the green 
field with his head against the tree and Caesar’s predecessors 
conquered the earth”’ or does it immortalize when a woman 
writes I have always been with the wretched and never given 
a living soul up to Caesar?” Is it a box of matches?” Is it 
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the last match in the box? Is it the box of matches as an art 
object or a poem about the box of matches as an art object 
or a Facebook post about a poem about a box of matches as 
an art object? Is it the last match burning the art object, the 
poem, Facebook? Is it a box of matches burning the museum 


that displays the art object that is the box of matches? Or is 
it the box of matches in the hands of a child who knows he is 
hated in his police-filled school in his police-filled city? Is it 
the incendiary accident of that child? Is it how can language 
set fire to that? Is it how to set fire to fire? Is it the lighter in 
a girls or woman's pocket or a lighter in the father’s or the 
professor’s or the poet’s pocket? Is the trial of today a formal 
problem, its procedures and defenses discernible though the 
thinking through of patterns and shapes and methods? Is it 
a book of rules written in an accountant’s log, which holds 
the balance of numbers always weighted toward that which 
cant be accounted for by math? Is it a book of rules written 
in blood and fire? Whose blood must the rules be written 
in? And whose tears will dampen the book’s turning page? 
And what materials does the fire burn? And who will set it? 
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Is it poet’s-fire or an anarchist’s or a white supremacist’s or a 
prime minister’s or a CEO’s? 


Must the artists enter first that womb of fire? Is it the practice 
of the fun, the authentic, the intimate, the affective, the co- 
operative, the collaborative, the granted? Is it the practice of 
the quantified smile?” Is it the practice of a managed intima- 
cy? Is it the practice of the scripted hello? Is it the practice of 
the controlled burn? Does it grow in the ruins of authorship? 
Does it grow in the ruins of ruins? Is it that the right relation 
of an artist to a city is for a city to fiddle while the artist 
burns? And what is the trial of today if art has lived on after 
its failed self-abolition, aerosolized, manic and ambulatory, 
freed from the constraints of medium and modality, living on 
as a form of management, living on a form of flexi-feeling, 
living on in an already granted self-dissolution, living on as 
resilience in all the resilient horror? Would it find a compro- 
mise in silence?! Might it make a clandestine opening of a 
thousand leaves? 


Is the trial of today to flood ourselves with the vast oceanic 
tides of the marketplace and false feeling and scripted hellos 
and the aerosolized and the ambulatory and shipping con- 
tainers® and social practice and smile scanners? Is it the vital 
and great, the epic, or the minor, the depreciated, the com- 
modious, the scatological, the blithe or the charming? Is it a 
trial of weaponized data entry? Is it the testimony of pdfs? Is 
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it code moving through the interstices of the engine?” Is it 
all the facts of corporeal sterility? Is it none of them? Is it the 
trial of today of the easy facts of fungibility and recuperation? 
Or is it the trial to never blame what is recuperated for its 
recuperation?” Is it to never blame singing for the commodi- 
fication of song? Is it the trial that every once beautiful thing 
is trampled and every always miserable thing is extended and 
that it is the fault neither of the beautiful nor the misera- 
ble for the trampling or the extending? Is it that there is no 
answer in and as poetry? And what is the direct trial of this 
today for the poet if there has not yet been any poetry? If 
what has gone on before us in the name of poetry has been in 
the service of tyrants and kings and presidents and CEOs? If 
it has been written into the clamoring silence of women and 
girls?” If what is poetry cannot be written until the infinite 
servitude of women has ended?” If it cannot be written until 
the property-less sensorium has arrived?” If it cannot be writ- 
ten till the revolution in its service has come? 


Is the trial of today that if there is no answer in and as poetry 
then all poetry till the revolution comes is only a list of ques- 
tions? Or is it that all poetry till the revolution comes is only 
a list of questions and the answer to them is almost always 
“no”? Is it to keep as a counter-poetry a record of each answer 
“no”? To keep the least of these records, to keep the least of 
records of the least of records, to keep poetry as the least and 
smallest, that is as the record of being a person or people who 
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said no, to keep a precise or general record of the various tex- 
ture of these no's, when they are smooth no’s or rough ones, 
also a precise or general record of the subtly shifting qualities 
of these refusals, a record of the way the light falls on each 
refusal, sometimes a warm light, sometimes a cold one, these 
different lights falling on the no, the light which is subject to 
its own record, of time, of climate and climatic alterations, of 
the end or intermingling of season itself, of the shadows cast 
by buildings are sunlight let fall by the building’s absences, the 
light falling on each no tinted by the water or the sea next to 
the know or no water at all? 


Is it to keep this smallest record of how each “no” to each 
question proliferates inside of capital’s terrible and glitter- 
ing yes, inside capital’s bloodless and touchless yes, to keep 
a record of the proliferation’s explanation, to document the 
proliferation’s demonstrations, to learn fully each lesson of 
proliferation, to study that the no proliferating and circu- 
lating through the terrible yes is also to hear a lecture on 
the nature of the no, of who says it, the way the no and yes 
counter, what is weak about the no, what is weak about the 
yes, what is strong about both, too, and showing something 
of the weakness of the no and the yes also is it to study care- 
fully and with great determination, with rigor and serious- 
ness, the way any “no” must be backed with the movement 
and force and accumulation of bodies? 
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Is it to also remember not to blame what is not recuperated 
for its non-recuperation? To not blame what is ugly for its 
own ugliness? To not blame the fact of sight for what we can’t 
see? Is it to perceive what is sub-perceptual, to speak what is 
sublinguistic, to politicize what is sub political?** Is it to make 
materials of the speech of we who are never quite people 
fully but who have all the burden, all the pains of people: 
the eating and sleeping and being born and dying and labor- 
ing? Is to make materials of the speech of the speechless, to 
make articulate the inarticulations of we who are not even 
animals, who are sub-animal for our wages, our rents, our 
smart phone contracts, our student loan debts? Is it to find 
our first articulations, our basic patterns of overcoming in 
the repatterning of the sounds we already make?” Is it that 
in our noises, our complaints, our indictments, our critiques, 
our narratives, our tears, our questions, a language that is 
the existent but unheard mostly or heard only as the small 
roar of doing-as-planned, as trying-our-best, as slyly-resist- 
ing, the undoing just enough, is it to make of our materials 
what remains a secret at literature, what remains as a code in 
unattraction, to make of these materials what repulses and 
shudders off hands that would grasp it and pull it into circu- 
lation, so that what might be in circulation poison the very 
circulation, what might be the poison shirt that the terrible 
yes wears and adulterates itself by? Is it what we could make 
that is all of that and also is it whatever is backed by the force 
of bodies, the arrangement of these bodies? 
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Is the trial the accumulation of adulterated bodies? Is it any 
body or only some of them? Is it the gathering of the adul- 
terated, violable bodies, the penetrated bodies, into clusters 
of uninterest to data, into slices of quantifiable unbeing? Is 
the trial of today against total information, against satellites 
encasing the earth, against data reconfiguring its forms? Is it 
for the evergrowing communes of brothers and lovers, large, 
well-united, proud?” Or is it for the evergrowing communes 
of brothers and lovers infomaticized and diced, stored and 
surveilled? Is the trial of today a trial of cognitive distilla- 
tion mainly, of algorithms and counter-algorithms? Is it the 
slow dripping or purifying or rendering of these materials? 
Is it the counter-planning of counter-rendering? And what 
is the direct trial of the today in a time when the sky is full 
of cop, at a time when there is no ground left to go under, 
at a time when a little sugar has been put on our lips but we 
are not allowed to lick them? What is the time when we are 
still hungry, with our friends, and still imagine before us the 
spread of the possible on the longest table? What is this today 
when we sing each other songs of such a feast we have imag- 
ined, and gather in cities to 


talk about the songs we sing of the feast we have wanted, and 
tell each other in the morning the dreams of the table we 
had each night, but have never seen such a table, have seen 
only our most innocent and inchoate and clumsy and failed 
reaching for it? Will the longest table be that at which we will 
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finally be rested, at which the children wont whine? Is it the 
table at which we will sit and know that death is made in the 
bedroom, in the kitchen, in the office, in the classroom, in 
the car, in the mall, in the museum, in the prison, or the table 
at which we can finally forget? And what is the trial for the 
poet of the today, who knows that in the end each poem of 
the longest table is only as an infant’s first word? 


And what of all ages in common, relieved of the parceling of 
centuries, and what of the precise form of weeping of each 
epoch shall our weeping take? Is the only trial left to compose 
as if an elegy for disappearance or the disappearance of disap- 
pearance? Is it to end the future or begin it? Is it the touch of 
action? Is it the journey into unattainable regions? Is it with 
what companions we are roaming the streets of Babylon? Is 
it the professionalization of plunder? Is it a sincere radicalism 
shaped to professional specifications? Is it a glib radicalism 
shaped to professional specifications? Is it the trial of what 
can be put to administrative uses? Or is it subterranean forms 
of refusal, a thousand excuses, a thousand invented illness- 
es, a thousand slow responses, a thousand unsmiled smiles, a 
thousand forgotten tasks? Is it the open 


laying out of charges and the battle that is also openly de- 
clared? Is it the struggle against the centers of luxurious 
cities? Is it the noise of riots ascending above the cities’ lofti- 
est towers? Is it the noise of the overturning of the buses, the 
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ripping off of glasses from pink faces, the hurling of desktops, 
the deleting of files, the breaking of fronts? Is it the noise 
of oblivion rising from an empire of ruins? Or is it the trial 
of preservation, self-preservation, everyday life, adaptation, 
conflict mediation, the release of tension, the survival of the 
objects of our love, the nourishment of ourselves and all the 
others? Is it all of that and how it is against ourselves? Is it to 
burst, to ruin, to disrupt our continuity with history?" Is it 


to have no history? Is it to have history never again? Is it 
the enclosing of tears? Is the trial of our materials, the ma- 
terials of feminized affects, the vilified, vain, insubordinate, 
wasteful, unreasonable, scolding, witchy, and whorish?” Is 
the trial of the materials of revolutionary affects, the vilified, 
vain, insubordinate, wasteful, unreasonable, scolding, witchy, 
and whorish? Is it the cage of identity and accident of birth? 
Is the trial to be submerged in the river several times then 
imprisoned for life? Is it trial by microanalysis? Is it trial by 


macroeconomics? Is it a trial by macroaffects? 


Is the trial of today questions for mutual location? Is it inter- 
rogative life amid the tentacles and branches of the world? 
Is it systemic genealogies and a picture of the present?“ Is 
it “what time is it”? Is it “what time is it in London’? Is 
it “what time is it in Berlin”? Is it “what time is it in Balti- 
more”? Is it “what time is it Glasgow”? Is it “what time is it in 


Zagreb”? Does it long for a new body, a new city, a new time, 
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does it long for our reproductive labor as the terrain from 


which to move?*° 


Is the trial this semiogeography of interrogation? Must it be a 
landscape that ends in inflection? Or, must it take what is flat 
and bend it upward, must reach again and again outside the 
plane of the mere? Must it aspire, with its upturned ending, 
to move out of the plane of all leveled things? And is the trial 
of today the trial of the long, immense, deliberate disorder of 
all the sensitivities?“ Is it trial by 3D printer? Is it by the long, 
immense, deliberate disorder of the Bitcoin market? When 
it tries to organize, does its wayward force explode?** Does 
it carve an eternal heaven on a stage? How about the panel 
table? How about the lectern? How about the prison wall? 
How about the kitchen counter? How about the hotel bed? 
Does it make the bitterest enemies partake of a secret desire 
that will blow up countries? 


Does it promise so much that the promises it keeps will be 
a source of wonder and dismay?” Does it prepare in a dark 
window by watching the men named after days pass, mem- 
orizing their faces, each locked arm in arm?” Does it watch 
the women do this too? Is it the law? Is it the law’s slippery 
other? Does it exist by anxious categorization? Does it trans- 
form the social order? Does it manage social excess? Does it 
mistake self-presentation as aim? Are the last words of Nero 
its first words? Is it a trial of lyrical enthusiasm? Is it the alge- 
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braic equation that makes the world intelligible?*! And what 
of this world do we want to be intelligible? And of what use 
is intelligibility in the disaster we can’t contemplate?” Is the 
trial of who would be a poet today? For in what other day can 
we issue forth no answers, but only a set of questions? And by 


which rhythm can the 


questions ensue? Should they charm, or bore, or test, or 
enrage, or captivate? Should they aggress with their own in- 
sistence and against custom and with the repeating that is a 
question we can ask with our bodies?” Is the trial of the poet 
that is today an arena in which we perform only in fidelity 
to the tradition of what is unanswerable? And how in this 
shall we in the arena of today make the new arenas, who must 
always stare in the eyes of the police? 
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20. “The young Alexander conquered India. Was he alone ? 
Caesar defeated the Gauls. Did he not even have a cook with him? Philip 
of Spain wept when his armada went down. Was he the only one to weep?” 


21. “The direct trial of him who would be the greatest poet is today.” Walt 
Whitman 


22. “Through the terrorist-romantic relation it has constructed between 
man and woman, capital tends continually to redirect the man’s violence 
away from capital itself and towards repressing women’s struggles. It is a 
wedge that continually pushes in the direction of deepening the stratifica- 
tion of power within the class’—Giovanna Franca Dalla Costa, The Work 


of Love. 


23. “Behold, I have refined you, but not as silver; I have tested you in the 
furnace of affliction.” Isaiah 48:10 


24. “Believe me, if a thousand years thou bide within this womb of fire it 
cannot reave thy forehead of a hair.” The Purgatorio of Dante Alighieri Ren- 
dered into Spenserian English. 


25. “For us, every trial is a boarding of the enemy ship over which our flag 


flies.” Louise Michel, The Memoirs of Louise Michel. 


26. “He does not stop for any regulation . . . he is the president of regula- 
tion. What the eyesight does to the rest he does to the rest.” Walt Whitman, 
Preface to Leaves of Grass. 


27. “Time was when the poet lay in a green field with his head against a tree 
and played his diversion on a ha’penny whistle, and, Caesar’s predecessors 
conquered the earth, and the predecessors of golden Crassus embezzled, 
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and fashions had their say, and let him alone.” Ezra Pound, Prolegomena. 


28. Louise Michel, Zhe Memoirs of Louise Michel 
29. Ben Vautier, Total Art Match-Box, 1966 


30. “A Japanese railway company, concerned that its employees may not 
be looking delighted enough to see passengers, has introduced “smile scan- 
ning” software to keep tabs on how enthusiastically they are grinning.” 


31. “To shut up, even such risk 

as the proper placement 

of verbs and nouns. To free the spit 

in mid-air, as it aims itself 

at some valiant intellectual’s face.” —Amiri Baraka, A Short Speech to my 


Friends 


32. “and actually, there are only 
shipping containers, for the most part 
the real x of fungible matter 
merges into the keystream 
of new products 3D-printed 
from vats of pink, pseudopodal slime’—Jasper Bernes, We Are Nothing 


and So Can You 


33. “To live with the machine is to become like a machine: a desexualized 
angel moving in the interstices of the engine, perfectly integrating work- 
space and life space as in the astronauts pod, infinitely weightless because 
purified of the force of gravity and of all human desires/temptations, the 
ancient refusal of work finally negated”—George Caffentzis and Silvia Fed- 
erici, Mormons in Space 


34. “the lesson i draw from this is not that we should blame poetry or art for 
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its recuperability. anything is recuperable, i think. the failure lay in the fact 
that these challenges to the world never linked up with a force sufficient to 
realize them. there is no answer in and as poetry” [redacted] email 


35. “from Cicero's First Catilinarian 


36. “When the endless servitude of woman is broken, when she lives for 
and by herself, man—heretofore abominable—having given her release, she 
too will be a poet! Woman will find some of the unknown! Will her world 
of ideas differ from ours?—She will find strange, unfathomable, repulsive, 
delicious things; we will take them, we will understand them.” Arthur Rim- 
baud, Letter To Paul Demeny, Charleville, 15 May 1871 


37. “The abolition of private property is therefore the complete emanci- 
pation of all human senses and qualities.” Karl Marx, Private Property and 


Communism 


38. “Poetry investigates new ways for people to get together and do stuff in 
the open, in secret. Poetry enacts and tells the open secret. Getting together 
and doing stuff is a technical term that means X. Something going on at the 
sight and sound center of the sweet political form’—Fred Moten, barbara 


lee (THE POETICS OF POLITICAL FORM] 


39. “Meanwhile our attempts to escape speechlessness were among the 
functions of our lives, the things we thereby found were first articulations, 
they were basic patterns for overcoming muteness and measuring the steps 
into a cultural realm. Our idea of a culture rarely coincided with what con- 
stituted a gigantic reservoir of goods, of pent-up inventions and illumina- 
tions. As have-nots we initially approached the accumulations with anxiety, 
with awe, until it dawned on us that we had to fill these things with our own 
evaluations.” —Peter Weiss, The Aesthetics of Resistance 


40. “Are its disposals without ignominious distinctions? Is it for the ever 
growing communes of brothers and lovers, large, well-united, proud 
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beyond the old models, generous beyond all models?”—Walt Whitman, 
Preface to Leaves of Grass 


41. “I feel a need to smash myself, to burst, to not always think in a conti- 
nuity with my own history. Maybe that’s because I have no history, perhaps 
because everything I see as being my history appears otherwise to me, like a 
suit of clothes put on my back that I can’t get off of me... And so then I start 
to think about the act of smashing myself, bursting, fragmenting myself, 
about searching for myself within our collective research, our possibilities, 
our collective utopias, meaning that I cant break with my resignation and 
subordination if I don’t break with the enemies that I’ve unmasked, if I 
don’t recognize my rage, and if I don’t make it explode with my violence 
against the ideology and apparatus of violence that oppresses me... If I don’t 
find in other women as well my desire to get out, to attack, to destroy... 
To destroy, to take down all the walls and all the barriers...”—I. Faré, F 
Spirito, Mara and The Others, 1979. 


42. “Women were accused of being unreasonable, vain, wild, wasteful. Es- 
pecially blamed was the female tongue.”—Silvia Federici, Caliban and the 
Witch 


43. “Meanwhile, new laws and new forms of torture were introduced to 
control women’s behavior in and out of the home, confirming that the lit- 
erary denigration of women expressed a precise political project aiming to 
strip them of any autonomy and social power. In Europe in the Age of 
Reason, the women accused of being scold were muzzled like dogs and 
parade in the streets; prostitutes were whipped, or caged and subjected to 


fake drownings” ibid. 


44. “Anne keeps giving us these questions for mutual location. Interrogative 
life amid the tentacles & branches of The World. Its systemic geneologies 
(our lives) & a picture of the present. What time is it at the Poetry Founda- 
tion? What's the light like in Beijing? Are you having a meltdown on Twitter 
this morning? Is your undoing like a necessary strike against the pernicious 
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tranquility & lies? If you don’t give a fuck is your nihilism hot? What hoard 
of privation is behind you?”—Dana Ward, from Harriet 


45. “The text opens, What time is it in Sydney? What time is it in Tallahas- 
see? What time is it in Cincinnati? What time is it in Helsinki? What time 
is it in Philly? and continues in this form many more times, asking what 
the time is in many places, and, finally, what kind of time it is (“is it a good 
time? is it a bad time?”). Reading through the list, the nature of the question 
itself becomes problematic. As we read the static text of a poem, it becomes 
obvious that the question, if read literally, can never be answered—or it 
always can, but never fully, never finally. As the places connote geographical 
immovability and immutability, the question “what time is it?” becomes all 
the more suggestive and open-ended. Time . . . for what? one might ask.”— 
Brandon Brown, from Open Space 


46. “Which is part of why I long for something other than this, other than 
the way things are. A longing for common reproductive work, a set-up 
where we share the babies and the bedpan, the food and the teaching. Even 
though we don’t really know how that works in the long haul. When so 
much has been destroyed, everything that came before capitalism. When 
it seems impossible by which I mean incredibly complicated and prone to 
teargas. When there are so many divisions among us.’—Stephanie Young, 
from the Poetry Project Newsletter 


47. “The poet should make himself a seer by a long, immense, deliber- 
ate disorder of all the senses.” Arthur Rimbaud, Letter To Paul Demeny, 
Charleville, 15 May 1871 


48. “When I try to organize—my little Force explodes—and leaves me bare 


« 


and charred — 
1862 


Emily Dickinson, Letter to Thomas Higginson, August 


49. “One night, on a stage, he will, by himself, carve up the eternal heaven, 
that Peau de Pours. He will promise so much that any promises he keeps 
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will be a source of wonder and dismay. In answer to the claims of an entire 
people he will give a partial and ludicrous vote. He will make the bitterest 
enemies partake of a secret desire which will blow up the countries. And in 
this he will succeed simply by allowing himself to be moved by the immense 
word which dissolves into pity and revolves in hate. Incapable of failure, he 
will play on the velvet of all failures.’—Andre Breton, Surrealist Manifesto 


50. “Stationed in some obscure window [Blanqui] would memorize faces 
while his cohorts marched by with a secret sign to mark them, such as 
wearing their coats buttoned on the left or walking arm in arm.” —Priscilla 
Robertson, The Revolutions of 1848 


51. “More and more the word promises to be an algebraic equation that 
makes the world intelligible. Just as the new Cartesian algebra permitted 
the construction of theoretical physics, so too an original handling of the 
word can make possible at any moment a new (theoretical and heedless) 
science that poetry could already give an approximate notion of. Then the 
time will come again when the study of the word will condition the study 
of nature.” —Aimé Césaire, Poetry and Knowledge 


52. “the spiritual disaster I can’t contemplate / is that I agreed to read (for 
700 dollars) / at the Poetry Foundation,’—[name redacted], Gchat tran- 
script, April 7, 2013 


53. “repeating is a question. we can 

ask with our bodies and what is 

a tooth coccyx is the beak of an ancient 
dove below the sacrum the tip of 

the sacrum places in the person a 
sensation of slow form repeating it 
doesn’t require its own skin to repeat 
fox a foxtail a lizard as psoas 

a small flask of modern oil at the throat 
the repeat carries between bodies 
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what's made in this space are theories’—Lisa Robertson, On Form, from 3 
Summers 


54. “I mean Negative Capability, that is, when a man is capable of being 


in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts. ..”—John Keats, letter to George and 
Thomas Keats, December, 1817. 
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Death and the Maiden 


[ begins with a drinking song and ends with death. The 
process goes on for what appears to be forever: first there’s 
Violettas misamorist swearings (“bring back the flower when 
it is wilted!”) then there’s Violetta’s humiliating mistreatment 
by men, then Violetta is on her deathbed as the sounds of 
Carnival rise up from the street, then Violetta is thinking of 
how she was herself once entirely a carnival, then there’s Vio- 
letta asking of the revelers, “Do they know how many suffer?” 
Then she is declaring, “I will go out!” She looks for a nice 
dress, but Violetta is too weak for a party. Then there are Vi- 
oletta’s many false and frequently occurring deaths, followed 
by her false and frequently occurring resurrections. Everyone 
is singing, “great god ... to die so young,” and finally there is 
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Violetta’s excessive death, the one postponed by singing, and 
postp y singing 


from which she almost resurrects, to never resurrect again. 


How many times must Violetta die like this? In how many 
cities? On how many stages? In how many beds, wearing how 
many nightgowns, in the arms of how many blandly talented 
men? How many curtains must be drawn over Violetta, while 


how many orchestras must wait from their pit? 


The law exists in order to make certain that Violetta will 
always be dying. The law won't transform the social order of 
her always dying, but preserve it, and the law appears at the 
moment of social fissure in which the pressure of the status 
quo threatens to destabilize itself. The law that Violetta must 
die, then, and always in the almost same way, does not exist 
to transform society, but to regulate society’s regular con- 
dition. The law forbids a happier third act so that it might 
permit what happened during intermission and then again 
after everyone else has bowed. The law’s permission is not 
for Violetta, but for the percussionists so that they might fall 
asleep later in their underwear, for the maestro so he may 
drink his latte, for the people watching in their suits to go to 
the office again, in the morning, for business. 


The law’s forbiddingness is lavish toward every Violetta. 


Sometimes there are laws which have been made not to pre- 
serve, but to radically transform, perhaps some legislation to 
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conduct the case without a Violetta in it at all. That’s when 
the law stops being a law altogether. Just as no law could be 
a law if it were to structurally correct the event of Violetta 
always dying, so it is every law makes a claim to do so: this 
is why we return to this performance, season after season, 
hoping it will end a different way. That each law inevitably 
fails, however, at its project of righting La Traviata is also fun- 
damental to the nature of the law, which is often a promise 
that only keeps itself in the form of threat. What the law 
must do is always end the life of Violetta in order to protect 
the show. The law has at least a double face: this is how we 


recognize it. 


What the law is, is no guarantee of what is right, good, or 
should be, only the guarantee of the preservation of what 
already is. Why should we stay for the third act? Is this the 
time that Violetta would live? And yet we stayed, unable to 
bring ourselves to be deprived of music. Rousseau said, “It 
would take Gods to give men laws.” It would take a funeral 
director to revoke them. 


When there is a law that can’t be a law for the law’s anxious 
categorization, the law-like-thing-that-isn’t must find a new 
name. The last time I saw her die, Violetta didn’t die, exactly. 
She rose from her death bed like she always did, swearing she 
had come alive again, then fell down dead, as she always had, 
but when the curtain fell, too, it caught on the chest at the 
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end of Violetta’s bed. The audience clapped, then Violetta’s 
delicate arm emerged under the curtain, sweeping it clear. 
This was so the curtain might fall completely. Violetta was 
dead, but in this particular death she was still moving. And a 
law that exceeds the bounds of law, or mistakes law’s self-pre- 
sentation as law’s true aim, what is that law but poetry? 
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